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Employee Attitudes 
Suggestions from a Study in-a Factory 


By Artour W. KoRNHAUSER AND AGNES A. SHarp, University of Chicago! 


We suspect that anxieties about stable employment when combined 
with irritations traceable to supervisory shortcomings are peculiarly 
potent disturbers of workers’ personalities. To understand fully 
the interrelations of attitudes, their causes and their effects, there 
is pressing need of many concrete studies like this one, skillfully 
made with the cooperation of employees, psychologists, and far- 
sighted industrial managers. 


To secure a picture of the major influences affecting individual feel- 
ings and attitudes of a group of women factory workers, an investiga- 
tion was undertaken which is here reported in part. Work feelings and 
attitudes were tapped by questionnaire and interview methods. Great 
care was taken to get the cooperation and trust of workers and supervi- 
sors. Purely statistical evaluation of the data is subordinated to more 
personal, not objectively provable “understandings” or interpretations 
based on insight into the whole picture. Some findings, however, were 
objectively verified. In two departments all work conditions were 
fundamentally the same, with one exception—character of supervision. 
Great dissatisfaction in one department could only be explained by the 
unfortunate nature of the supervision there. It is significant that neg- 
ative feelings aroused by poor supervision spread to other and unre- 
lated matters. Some slight relationship was found between attitudes 

_and measured facts about the workers. Correlations between favor- 
ableness of attitudes and individual scores for emotional adjustment 
are low but positive. The data are analyzed to find the sorest spots of 
dissatisfaction and worry. Fear of lay-off or loss of job entirely is most 
pervasive. 





URING the period from June 
to December, 1930, the wri- 
ters carried on a personnel 


investigation in the Badger-Globe 
Mill of the Kimberly-Clark Corpora- 


1 This paper was delivered by Dr. Korn- 
hauser at the Tenth Annual Autumn Con- 
ference of the Personnel Research Federa- 
tion, November 13, 1931. 


tion. Our objective was to secure a 
picture of the major influences affect- 
ing a group of factory workers—par- 
ticularly influences determining indi- 
vidual feelings and attitudes. We 
wanted above all else to see the in- 
dustrial relations situation in its 
entirety; to interpret the parts of the 
picture with reference to the whole. 
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The Mill is located in Neenah, Wis- 
consin, which, with the adjoining 
town of Menasha, has some 15,000 
inhabitants. The principal products 
of this Mill are Kotex and Kleenex. 
The manufacturing process is carried 
on by machines and conveyors opera- 
ted by from 200 to 300 girls. Our 
study focused on the girls and their 
supervisors. 

Relations between management and 
employees were good, as such matters 
go. We were called in to solve no 
special problem; there was no “labor 
trouble” to be smoothed out. In- 
terest centered in the normal every- 
day feelings and activities of working 
people in an ordinarily healthy in- 
dustrial situation. The study grew 
out of a happy combination of human 
interest and research viewpoint within 
the organization—especially at the 
top of the personnel division, in the 
person of Mr. S. F. Shattuck. Our 
relation to the company was thought 
of as reciprocally profitable: we were 
to have opportunity and facilities for 
research on certain psychological prob- 
lems of industry (we shall speak only 
of certain parts of the work on atti- 
tudes in this paper); the Corporation 
was to have our advice and suggestions 
on personnel matters, based on our 
detailed inquiry into the local situa- 
tion. This arrangement operated 
most agreeably and successfully. 

The character of the working group 
studied may be indicated by a few 
descriptive figures. (All the state- 
ments here and later refer to things 
as they were in 1930.) Three-fourths 
of the girls are between 19 and 25 
years of age; only 3 per cent are over 
35. One in four is married. In 
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November, 1930, about two-thirds of 
the girls had been employed over one 
year; one-fourth had a length of ser- 
vice over 3 years. In schooling, one- 
third of the girls went beyond the 
eighth grade; about one in seven 
graduated from high school; only 10 
per cent reported less than eighth 
grade. All but a few of the indivi- 
duals are native Americans; 60 per 
cent of their parents were also born 
in this country. About one-half the 
girls live at home, a considerable 
number in neighboring towns; the 
others board in the vicinity. All in 
all, the group is probably rather typi- 
cal of young women workers in small 
town factories of the middle west. 
Perhaps the locus in Wisconsin would 
lead one to expect an atypical degree 
of radicalism, but it happens that this 
particular section of the state is rela- 
tively conservative. 

The girls are practically all engaged 
in routine repetitive jobs at machines. 
The three types of work which occupy 
over half the force are Kotex machine 
operating, Kotex inspecting-packing, 
and belt and tab sewing. The first 
two involve simple cycles of operations 
at a pace set by the machine; the belt 
and tab making is a sewing machine 
operation where the girl governs her 
own speed. All the girls work on a 
flat hourly rate of pay. Physical 
conditions are rather good—especially 
as to cleanliness and light; but there 
is a great deal of machine noise and 
vibration, and in some sections con- 
siderable draft. All girls have a 20- 
minute rest period morning and af- 
ternoon. The girls are supervised by 
foreladies—women of about the same 
background and ability as the workers, 








a little older, familiar with the products 
and processes through long experience, 
but little trained in respect to the 
personnel side of their position. 

One other background considera- 
tion, of special interest at this time: 
Our study was conducted during a 
period of business depression. While 
the working group studied was far 
less seriously affected than most, 
nevertheless, problems of part-time 
employment and lay-off did arise. 
Even when work was reasonably 
steady, there was a pervasive sense 
of insecurity engendered both by the 
uncertainties of the girl’s own job 
and perhaps even more by the threat- 
ened or actual joblessness of relatives 
and the loss of family income. As a 
matter of fact, the girls had come to 
expect considerable irregularity in 
their own work. Over the preceding 
few years, experimentation with prod- 
ucts and markets had led to frequent 
ups and downs in production, with 
consequent lay-offs and _ reinstate- 
ments. Hence the attitudes we en- 
countered are not those of a group 
suddenly faced with possibilities of 
partial unemployment; it was rather 
the continuation of a mild chronic 
condition. ‘‘Mild” is to be stressed 
as well as chronic, for the fluctuations 
in 1930 as well as earlier rarely affec- 
ted large numbers or lasted for long 
periods. Our inquiry was not directed 
especially to this problem of irregu- 
larity and insecurity of work; but 
these are obviously elements in the 
total set of influences determining 
job-attitudes. We shall return to 
certain of these influences shortly. 

Our first big question is: How de- 
termine what the attitudes are? At- 
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titudes are such subjective, personal, 
shifting and elusive responses. They 
must often be inferred from people’s 
actions and statements. An employ- 
ee’s expressed ‘satisfaction with a 
hard low-grade job may reflect a 
feeling of insecurity and a fearful at- 
titude that if he doesn’t appear con- 
tent with this job he will find himself 
without any job at all. Unless one 
can get back of such fears and dis- 
inclinations to reveal genuine thoughts 
and feelings, an inquiry into attitudes 
is foredoomed to failure. Even in an 
atmosphere of confidence and trust 
the untangling of attitudes is well- 
nigh impossible; without a favorable 
setting, no amount of refined and 
subtle technique will greatly help. 
Hence we would emphasize, above all 
else in the study of workers’ attitudes, 
the necessity for creating and main- 
taining conditions which make for 
free and frank expression, with no 
fears of reprisals and no doubts: that 
personal confidences will be absolutely 
respected. 

In our study, the ground was care- 
fully prepared by discussing our pur- 
poses and plans frankly with both 
the management and the employees. 
The fact that we were disinterested 
“outsiders” was of utmost significance. 
The girls were assured that all infor- 
mation would be treated as strictly 
confidential and impersonal; that in 
no instance would the management 
see anything we learned about indi- 
viduals; our aim was simply to study 
the human side of work with a view 
to improvements, just as the tech- 
nical staff departments had been 
continually studying and improving 
machinery and product. These as- 
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surances were given by members of 
the management in whom the workers 
had special confidence as well as by 
us—through the Mill Council, through 
the foreladies, and directly to the 
girls in a noon-hour meeting. Our 
later contacts convinced us that, with 
few exceptions, these initial promises 
were accepted. Throughout the study 
we were impressed, and often sur- 
prised, by the frankness and cordiality 
which we met, both among the work- 
ers and in the supervisory force. The 
exceptions only served to drive home 
the lesson that unless some basis of 
mutual trust and respect already ex- 
ists between management and work- 
ing people, a study of attitudes is 
likely to be a farce—or a tragedy. 

As our work went forward we tried 
in every way to have our conduct and 
procedures justify confidence. A few 
details may be mentioned by way of 
illustration. We wanted the girls 
to feel free to come to us of their own 
accord whenever they had something 
on their minds. They did come in 
large numbers—but we immediately 
found it necessary to adopt a plan 
whereby these girls were indistinguish- 
able from those for whom we sent. 
This was important in order to pro- 
tect individuals suspected by their 
supervisors of coming to us with 
grievances. As another illustration, 
the interviewer (Miss Sharp did most 
of the interviewing) had to exercise 
special tact and judgment when the 
supervisors tried to “pump” her 
about particular employees. It was 
necessary to keep the supervisors with 
us, no less than the workers. Another 
illustration of necessary precautions 
is seen in our questionnaire method. 
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The questionnaires were personally 
administered to groups of about fifty, 
each question being read aloud and 
explained when necessary. Questions 
by the girls were answered frankly. 
Though results were to be used im- 
personally, it was extremely desirable 
for research purposes to know the> 
identity of the person responding, in 
order that we might check attitudes 
in relation to job, length of service, 
test scores, and many other facts 
about the individual. Accordingly we 
had the girls sign the questionnaires 
on a detachable slip which we promised 
to remove as soon as we received and 
numbered the blanks. Moreover, in 
using the questionnaires, it was made 
clear that no one was under any com- 
pulsion to answer or to sign. Pre- 
cautions of similar nature were ob- 
served throughout the interviewing 
procedure. From other parts of our 
work, too, as we proceeded, it became 
apparent to the workers that we were 
really trying to carry out the initial 
promises. For example, it was ap- 
parent that we kept all our records 
under lock and key. More impor- 
tant, the employees saw how we took 
up inquiries into the human effects 
of a contemplated speed-up of ma- 
chines, and how we brought certain 
complaints quite impersonally to man- 
agement’s attention. These matters 
are mentioned at some length here 
because in our judgment they deserve 
major emphasis. 

But now we must go on to say more 
of our techniques and results. As 
already implied, both questionnaires 
and interviews were used. The ques- 
tionnaire is similar to those used by 
Houser, with some added features. 











The questions were composed after 
considerable preliminary interviewing 
and observation aimed at finding what 
matters some of the more specific 
questions should touch. The ques- 
tions are all answered by encircling a 
“ves,” “no,” or “doubtful” or by 
checking items in a list. Here are a 
few samples: 


Do you know some other places where you 
would rather work if you could get a 
job? 

Are there more dissatisfied employees 
here than in other companies you know 
of? 

Are there times when you get “sick and 
tired’’ of the work? 

Does a girl gain anything here by trying 
hard and doing good work? 

Does your work injure your health? 

Go through the following list carefully 
and mark with an X each thing that you 
dislike about your work here; if you 
dislike the thing very much, put a double 
mark (XX). (There follows a list of 38 
items, running from ‘“‘light’’ and 
‘noise’ to “‘wages”’ and ‘‘possibility of 
lay-off” and from the ‘‘rule against 
talking”’ to “living at a distance’”’ and 
‘‘treatment by foreladies.”’ 

Go through the following list carefully 
and mark with an X each thing that 
tells you how you feel about your job. 
(Here followed 11 items running from 
“extremely well satisfied’? and “‘like 
it better than any other work I can 
think of” to “do not like it at all’ and 
“would leave this job if I could get 
another.’’) ; 


~ 


The special value of the question- 
naire method is that one reaches many 
people in a short time, that specific 
and comparable results are secured 
from all, and that the responses can 
be handled statistically. But, we are 
repeatedly asked, why not use still 
more refined attitude-measurement 
methods of the sort developed by 
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Professor Thurstone? While there can 
be no question of the statistical su- 
periority of these procedures over a 
rough-and-ready set of items like 
ours, nevertheless, we are convinced 
that the cruder shot-gun question- 
naire has advantages for a survey of 
attitudes of the kind we were inter- 
ested in. The attitude-scale gives an 
accurate rating of one restricted at- 
titude, for example, favorableness of 
feeling toward the job as a whole. 
But we are interested in a range of 
more specific attitudes—toward su- 
pervisors, toward repetitiveness and 
speed of work, toward various per- 
sonnel policies, toward wages, toward 
irregularity of employment, and so 
on. To have separate scales for all 
these attitudes would be extremely 
time-consuming and expensive. Per- 
haps a combination of the methods 
will prove a happy solution. Much 
may be said for the use of a scale 
supplemented by a more general 
questionnaire. 

From our questionnaires we com- 
puted several attitude-scores by group- 
ing items (attitude toward the work 
itself, toward the job as a whole, 
toward supervision, and so on). We 
also studied the responses item by item. 
The reliability of the individual atti- 
tude-scores is not great. Correla- 
tions between different measures of 
attitude toward the job run about .4 
to .5. The self-correlations for any 
one of the attitude scores would be 
somewhat higher. Clear and con- 
sistent differences are found in group 
comparisons, especially of the more 
extreme groups. Thus, for example, 
of the 25 individuals least favorable 
toward their jobs according to rating 
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A, 23 were less favorable than aver- 
age according to a quite separate 
rating B. We also examined the 
individual items used in making up 
our attitude scores and found a high 
degree of internal consistency. 


Our interview procedure was highly 
informal. It aimed to secure pictures 
of the girls as complete personalities 
with their tangled network of attitudes. 
The interviews are more intimate 
than the questionnaires; they yield 
richer and more realistic views; they 
give more basis for interpretation. 
The interview usually lasted from 
three-quarters of an hour to an hour 
or more. In many cases an employee 
was interviewed on two or three occa- 
sions—and some were interviewed a 
dozen times. The girls were en- 
couraged to talk freely about them- 
selves, their work, their problems 
and their lives both outside and 
inside the mill. A long list of guiding 
questions was made up as an aid in 
suggesting to the interviewer direc- 
tions in which material of interest 
might be sought. There was no 
attempt, however, to use a set form 
nor to have any one girl cover nearly 
all the points listed. Among the 
questions indicating the ground to be 
covered are these: 


Do you like your job? 

What do you think of your forelady? 

Do you like the people here? 

Are you afraid of anything? What things 
worry you? 

What do you think about as you work? 

Are you getting ahead toward the things 
you want in life? 


Other items refer to outside activi- 
ties, major interests, plans and am- 
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bitions for the future, family relations, 
and so on. (In certain interviews, 
too, answers to questionnaire-items 
were discussed, which served as a 
check on the written responses and 
at the same time supplemented them.) 
Notes were taken during the interview; 
these were supplemented at the close 
of the interview. 

Confidential personal interviews can 
easily lead to trouble. The workers 
may feel they are being “pumped;” 
or they may talk freely and later re- 
gret having talked; or they may resent 
the way their confidences are re- 
ceived. There is even greater danger 
that supervisors and managers may 
feel hurt or antagonistic at the 
thought that tales are being told be- 
hind their backs, that grievances and 
insubordination will be encouraged. 
These matters are not mentioned in 
order that we may proudly declare: 
“‘We avoided all such disaster,” but 
rather because we wish to stress the 
need for most careful attention to 
these} problems in studies of industrial 
morafe. No matter how carefully 
the ground has been prepared, the 
success or failure of the inquiry will 
depend upon the reactions to the 
investigators themselves and the pro- 
cedures they employ. Interviewers 
must be sympathetic and sensitive, 
have a broad perspective and be 
completely trustworthy. At the same 
time they must be objective and un- 
emotional in evaluating and recording 
the content of their interviews. No 
interviews at all are very much better 
than poorly handled ones or ones 
which merely seek support for pre- 
conceived interpretations. 

Our interviews yielded a rich assort- 
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ment of information about conditions 
and occurrences in the mill and about 
the lives and attitudes of the girls. 
Complaints and criticisms loomed 
large, as might be expected. People 
take satisfactory conditions for granted 
and do their talking about matters 
where there is irritation or strain. 
It is natural to say: “The job is all 
right, only this and this and this are 
bad,” or “I like the work, but why 
can’t they improve this and do away 
with that?” Thus, while the nega- 
tive items are made specific and prom- 
inent, the background of agreeable 
features is passed over with an indefi- 
nite general comment. One must 


accordingly guard against the as- 
sumption that matters are very bad 
merely because most of the comments 
received are on the negative side. 
Incidentally, this consideration calls 
attention to another value of the atti- 
tude-questionnaire, since responses to 


the questions reflect favorable no 
less than unfavorable attitudes. It 
is true, however, that we are usually 
most interested in points of dissatis- 
faction, since it is there that one sees 
the opportunities and needs for im- 
provement. Only let us remember 
we are not viewing the whole picture. 

Moreover, the views and feelings 
expressed in the interview may not 
correspond to the facts. Frequently a 
girl expresses attitudes or beliefs 
that are certainly based on miscon- 
ceptions concerning the company, her 
work, or events in the mill. But these 
views are themselves important facts, 
regardless of their truth or falsity. 
Management seeks to avoid the arising 
of irritated feelings and unfavorable 
attitudes. Perhaps it is a more seri- 
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ous indictment of personnel relations 
if such feelings arise when there is 
no genuine basis in fact than if the 
attitudes correspond to really objec- 
tionable conditions. In either case 
it is important to know what the 
feelings are. Then can begin the 
study of how they arose and what 
remedies are indicated. 

Thus far we have been concerned 
with the problem of ascertaining atti- 
tudes. We come, now, to ask how 
far these attitudes can be interpreted, 
how far related to specific causes, 
how far constructed into a picture of 
employees’ emotional response to their 
lot. Some attitudes are quite specif- 
ically directed toward features of the 
job or toward particular occurrences. 
Their origins may be obvious. But 
often this is not true. Here is one 
department with high morale and 
favorable attitudes; beside it is a 
closely similar department where neg- 
ative feelings and grievances abound. 
In one of these departments there 
are some girls highly favorable toward 
their forelady; others of the same 
group heartily dislike her. In another 
department one girl dislikes 25 things 
about her job while her neighbor 
finds not a single feature to which to 
object. How account for all such 
variations in attitudes? In part, 
clearly, the explanation lies in the 
peculiarities of individuals—subjec- 
tive factors which cause me to like 
and you to dislike the same treatment. 
But equally clearly the differences in 
attitudes often reflect differences in 
objective influences, even where these 
influences are so complex or obscure 
that the workers themselves do not 
recognize them as determinants of 
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attitude. As an illustration, take 
the antagonistic attitude found to 
exist between certain departments, 
due to a combination of circumstances 
including personal relations between 
foreladies, differences in difficulty and 
security of jobs, physical location of 
the department, and so on. 

Even though attitudes are complex 
responses growing out of total situa- 
tions, it is nevertheless possible to 
advance some distance toward evaluat- 
ing the specially significant elements 
in the totality. Usually this under- 
standing is a personal, sympathetic, 
almost “‘intuitive,” interpretation, a 
feeling of the true “inwardness” of 
the situation. It is based on evidence 
to be sure, but the evidence consists 
of innumerable fragments which fall 
into place in accordance with no spe- 
cifiable method—in a way which 
completely defies precise analytical 
procedures. Can we prove, for ex- 
ample, that the group hostility ex- 
isting between certain departments 
was engendered partly by feelings of 
envy and personal animosity between 
the foreladies? We cannot. Yet we 
are sure the interpretation is correct. 
All of us can multiply such examples 
endlessly. We continually act in 
terms of these “understandings,” these 
flashes of insight into human situa- 
tions. They represent our most real 
and most useful knowledge of atti- 
tudes. 

When we talk about studying work- 
ers’ attitudes, is this, then, our goal? 
Are we to ascertain attitudes as best 
we may—whether through incidental 
observations, scales, questionnaires, 
or interviews—and then conclude 
that the explanation of these specific 
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attitudes is a personal, subjective, 
artistic enterprise? Certainly this is 
what is typically done. Perhaps it is 
the wisest course. However, we be- 
lieve it is possible to take a few addi- 
tional steps. 

The first step is to make explicit, 
as far as one can, the subjectively 
arrived at interpretation together with 
the grounds for the belief. Take, for 
example, the case of inter-depart- 
mental discord, with our suggestion 
that one important explanatory factor 
was the personal feeling between 
foreladies. When one tries to be 
explicit on a matter like this, he is 
astonished both at the volume of 
supporting evidence and at its hazy 
and unconvincing character. But at 
least, the attempt does furnish some 
hypotheses to examine—or, if you 
prefer, some guesses to evaluate. One 
is led to seek further data, not at ran- 
dom but with the definite purpose 
of testing the validity of the ‘‘hunch.”’ 
He is also led to examine his own pre- 
judices or emotional biases to see what 


part they have played in dictating 


his interpretation. People differ 
greatly, of course, in their ability 
profitably to engage in this critical 
re-examination of their inspirations. 
At best, one does not emerge with 
conclusions that can be demonstrated. 
But perhaps the study of attitudes in 
the concrete should not be too scienti- 
fically ambitious; after all, we are 
not dealing with the movement of 
billiard balls. 

It is sometimes feasible, however, 
to isolate determining influences with 
considerable objective support for the 
interpretation. One of the best il- 
lustrations from our inquiry is this: 
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In two departments, A and B, work- 
attitudes differ markedly. According 
to one score showing general attitude 


toward the job and company, only 29, 


per cent of the girls in Department A 
were favorably inclined (that is above 
the average for all girls in the mill), 
while in Department B the figure was 
71 per cent favorable. Similar diff- 
erences appeared in all the more 
specific attitude-scores. The inter- 
views also revealed the greater dis- 
satisfaction existing in Department 
A. Now, why these contrasting atti- 
tudes? Usually there are so many 
differences between total situation A 
and total situation B that one cannot 
put his finger on any particular causal 
factor, and say: This is the primary 
explanation. But in some instances— 
the case we are describing is one—it is 
possible to rule out almost all factors 
save one. Departments A and B 
are engaged in the same work; the 
employees are alike; hours, wages and 
relations to the corporation are identi- 
cal; physical conditions of work are a 
little better in Department A. The 
big remaining factor is supervision; 
the foreladies in the two departments 
are very different. We cannot here 
go into enough detail to make the anal- 
ysis convincing, but must simply state 
that our intimate study of the atti- 
tudes and the conditions of the two 
groups left no doubt at all that the 
one outstanding causal influence was 
the foreladies and their methods. 
The personality contrast between these 
foreladies is itself an enlightening 
picture. 

It is further worth noting how far 
the negative feelings aroused by poor 
supervision may spread to other un- 
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related matters. Thus, to cite one 
example, in answer to the question, 
“Are your working conditions as a 
whole satisfactory?”’ 26 per cent of - 
Department A say “no,” while not 
one girl in Department B answers in 
this fashion. And this in spite of the 
fact that an objective comparison of 
working conditions show A to be 
unmistakably superior. 

All this discussion has stressed the 
problem of analyzing out external or 
objective influences determining atti- 
tudes. What of subjective differences 
among the workers? Are not someem- 
ployees natural trouble-makers, neu- 
rotics who are never satisfied, malad- 
justed personalities? Are not others 
incorrigible optimists or contented 
phlegmatics? Certainly such expla- 
nations have been much stressed in 
recent years, and certainly they do 
contain a great deal of truth. One 
sometimes wonders, however, whether 
this emphasis on individual factors in 
unrest is not overdone. It is rela- 
tively easy to point out individual 
cases where reactions to work situa- 
tions are reflections of deep-seated 
emotional qualities—at least it is 
easy in the more extreme instances. 
And it is a relief to industry to learn 
that those who cry out against it are 
the eccentrics and neurotics; that, by 
implication, the fault is not with 
wages, insecurity of employment, con- 
ditions of work, or supervision. The 
dissatisfied employees are built that 
way; that’s all. Perhaps this is an 
over-statement, but it does represent 
a point of view that must be guarded 
against. On the other hand it would 
be foolhardy to go to the opposite 
extreme and deny the large part 
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played by personality twists. The 
point is that the attitudes are always 
determined both by the situation and 
the make-up of the individual. One 
or the other set of influences may be 
stressed only for particular purposes. 
In one inquiry, interest may center 
in the differences of attitude among 
individuals within a single working 
group. Another study may give at- 
tention rather to the comparison of 
attitudes from one occupational sit- 
uation to another. The one is not 
less legitimate or basic than the other. 
An adequate general interpretation of 
industrial attitudes must include both 
the subjective and objective explana- 
tory factors, and must strive to see 
hem as parts of a single whole. 

In our study we found only a slight 
relationship between attitudes and 
measured facts about the individuals. 
No correlation existed between work- 
attitude scores and intelligence, age, 
schooling, and marital status. This 
is true both of general attitudes and 
of more specific ones like boredom or 
monotony. On the basis of interviews 
we selected a group of 30 girls whom 
we labeled “those with unhappy home 
life.’ Their work-attitudes proved 
to be no more unfavorable than the 
average. Likewise, and perhaps still 
more unexpectedly, efficiency ratings 
of employees showed no relationship 
to their attitudes. However, in one 
group of 20 girls for whom we had 
comparable output records, three of 
the four with most unfavorable atti- 
tudes were first, second and fourth in 
production and the two most favor- 
able were near the bottom in pro- 
duction. The dissatisfaction on the 
part of some of the best workers prob- 
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ably reflects their feeling that they 
were not properly rewarded relative 
to poorer workers. All'were paid a 
flat hourly rate. This same explana- 
tion accounts for the results in the 
entire mill, in answer to the question: 
Should some girls be paid more than 
others on the basis of good work and 
good records? Of those with high 
efficiency ratings 64 per cent said, 
““Yes,’”’ while only 25 per cent of those 
with low ratings answered “Yes.” 

Low positive correlations (about .2 
to .3) are found between favorableness 
of attitudes and individual scores for 
emotional adjustment, secured by 
means of 1 brief psychoneurotic in- 
ventory. Of the 25 most neurotic, 
16 are more dissatisfied than the 
average; of the 25 most stable, only , 
3 are this dissatisfied. Our results| 
contain a hint of another significant/ 
element in this connection: The re-| 
lationship between neurotic tendencies 
and negative attitudes is closest in 
those departments where there is 
greater strain and dissatisfaction, ff 
This illustrates nicely the intertwined 
working of objective and subjective 
factors. Where everything goes 
smoothly, the emotionally stable and 
unstable show little difference. But 
let the situation develop difficulties or 
annoyances, and the individuals react 
more or less in proportion to their 
instability. 

Unfavorableness of job attitudes is 
slightly correlated with lost time be- 
cause of sickness and with ratings of 
health by the foreladies. Attitudes 
of boredom or monotony are some- 
what more closely correlated with these 
health indicators. If we divide the 
girls into those averaging more than 
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\ one-half day sickness per month and 
all others, reports of marked boredom 
are twice as frequent among the former. 

There is one other type of analysis 

we may hurriedly illustrate. We se- 
lected the 25 girls whose questionnaire 
responses were most favorable toward 
the job and the 25 who were most 
dissatisfied, and then compared their 
answers item by item to see at what 
points the two groups differed most 
widely. These items should indicate 
some of the sore spots—some of the 
conditions that have created dissatis- 
faction (though, of course, one must 
inquire more deeply before deciding 
what is cause and what iseffect). Here 
are a few of the questions on which the 
greatest differences occurred: 

Does a girl gain anything by trying hard 
and doing good work? 14 to 2 “‘No,” 
(i.e., 14 of the 25 most dissatisfied say 
‘“‘no;” 2 of the 25 most satisfied say 
‘‘no.’”’) 

Are married girls treated better than 
single girls? 15 to 1 “‘yes” (5 of the 6 
foreladies are married!) 

Is your forelady friendly and personally 
interested in you? 10 to 0 “‘no.”’ 

Do you feel the company should pay the 
girls more than it does now? 21 to 4 
‘‘ves”’ (but only two say wages are 
lower here than in other companies). 

Are your working conditions as a whole 
satisfactory here? 9 to 0 ‘‘no” 

How often do you come to work without 
eating? (draw a ring around one of the 
4answers). Always Usually Oncein 
a while Never. (8 of the dissatisfied 
marked “always” or “‘usually;’’ only 
1 of the satisfied marked thus.) 

Do you usually feel tired out at the end 
of the day? 21 to8 ‘‘yes’’ 


Notice that a pervasive influence 
like fears of lay-off does not get into 
this picture—which indicates how 
necessary it is to examine total re- 
sponses as well as to compare sub- 
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groups. When this is done, feelings 
toward loss of job stand out as most 
important of all the points inquired 
into. In the list of job characteristics 
where the girls were to mark the 
things disliked, far more checked ° 
“possibility of lay-off’ than any 
other item. Likewise in a list of 
“things you worry about most,” 
many more marked “losing your job” 
than anything else. Interviews re- 
vealed the same strong feelings, with 
the more specific worries and points 
of resentment one would expect. 
Along with the more basic attitudes 
of helplessness and despair went con- 
siderable feeling against the way in 
which girls were selected for lay-off 
and against various details of the 
arrangements of lay-off and part- 
time employment. There was espe- 
cially strong criticism of the lack of 
planning reflected in alternate cur- . 
tailments and accelerations of pro- 
duction with consequent irregularity of 
employment. 

Another point of some _ interest 
which arises in interpreting employees’ 
feelings is the apparently large part 
played by unimportant, even trifling, 
occurrences. An executive of the 
Corporation remarked, in discussing 
our results, that it is these little 
things that are at the heart of the 
problem of morale; attention should 
center on them. We believe this is 
a mistaken view. The “little things” 
become serious grievances only as 
they fit into a generally unsatisfac- 
tory situation, only as they are signs 
of deeper-lying difficulties. Minor 
sources of irritation are bound to occur. 
The question is how far they will 
carry. Where attitudes are basically 
favorable the annoyances are mere 
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surface ripples. Where there is little 
trust or good-will, however, where 
negative feelings have developed be- 
cause of insecurity, inadequate re- 
wards, bad treatment by supervisors, 
frustration in work,—then almost 
any mole-hill may become a mountain. 
We saw repeated illustrations of this, 
not only for individuals but likewise 
for groups. 

Now, before closing, let us suggest a 
few general impressions concerning 
work-attitudes among the Kimberly- 
Clark girls. Here is a more or less 
typical group of American young 
women engaged in routine factory 
work in a small town of the middle 
West in the year 1930. What are 
they thinking? What are they striv- 
ing for? What does work mean to 
them? An adequate answer would 
require at least a volume. The con- 
clusions of that volume, we think, 
would contain such thoughts as these: 
The girls are still children. For 
many, management is a new, bigger, 
stronger parent. Going to work is 
much like going to school—only 
harder. Work is neither an evil nor 
a blessing, it is just the way of the 
world, unquestioned. Religion is more 
or less the same. One prays and 
goes to church because one always 
has done so; it is the normal, natural 
thing to do. Similarly, one works. 
There is no lasting joy or satisfaction 
in work, no sense of accomplishment; 
but likewise there is little positive 
resistance or antagonism, little need 
to drive one’s self to work. After 
all it does bring the indispensable 
dollars with which to help out at 
home, and with which to purchase 
permanent waves and freedom from 
family authority. About the only 
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alternative to the factory is house- 
work, and most prefer the factory 
with the greater independence it 
affords. Ambitions are very moderate. 
Few girls expect to get anywhere in 
or through their work. Almost all 
look forward, as a matter of course, to 
marriage and children. Dreams for 
the future are largely dreams of a 
prince charming. There is almost 
no working-class feeling or political 
and economic radicalism. Like chil- 
dren, the girls live for the day—or for 
the two or three hours left to them 
outside of work—and for the week-end. 
Household duties, quiet home interests, 
church activities, movies, dances, par- 
ties (of all kinds), cards, auto-rides, 
radio—these are the centers of interest. 
Work merely occupies their time. 

Would it not be enlightening to have 
accounts of this sort, greatly expanded, 
for scores of different working groups? 
What is our present philosophy of 
labor in actual practice, and what is 
the trend? Our knotty problems of 
working class morale cannot be es- 
caped and they cannot be solved 
through arm-chair theorizing. There 
is pressing need for trustworthy knowl- 
edge about the social and individual 
effects of modern factory work. The 
human side of industry is much talked 
of in recent years but scientifically- 
spirited inquiries are still rare. The 
study sketchily portrayed in this pa- 
per is one small attempt to add to our 
reliably collected information about 
people at work. There is no end to 
the amount of such evidence needed 
if we are successfully to adjust our- 
selves to the new industrialism. Or 
may one be idealistic enough to say: 
if we are to adjust the new industrial- 
ism to the needs of human life? 








Educational Personnel Work 
The Field and its Functions 


By ALBERT BEECHER CRAWFORD, Yale University 


In every field it pays occasionally to get away from the ground, 
to take a bird’s eye view. Dr. Crawford urges that college per- 
sonnel workers do this, and suggests a way. 


- What are the proper functions and the legitimate scope of personnel 
work in education? Both research and service activities in this field in 
recent years have developed so rapidly that their relations to each other 
and to education as a, whole need clarification. In order better to co- 
ordinate these various activities, and plan the future growth of per- 
sonnel work, along rational lines, it is necessary now to survey the field 
as a whole and evaluate its various aims. 

This outline, originating from informal collaboration by the personnel 
representatives of several eastern colleges, was first presented to the 
Committee on Personnel Methods of the American Council on Educa- 
tion at its meeting in January 1931, and later to the Eastern College 
Personnel Officers. Meanwhile a special committee, headed by Dean 
Robert C. Clothier, has prepared for the American College Personnel 
Association an excellent analysis of college personnel principles and 
functions, already published in the June 1931 issue of this Journal. 
The present proposal approaches the same general problem in a 
different way and attempts, by concrete example, to illustrate how 
extensive are the ultimate requirements of even a specific personnel 













































































function such as placement. 


HE feeling has matured among 
certain college personnel offi- 


cers that much information es- 
sential to the proper performance of 
their function is lacking and that re- 
search to the end of supplying these 
data also wants proper direction and 
coordination. College personnel work 
has necessarily developed rapidly but 
unevenly. Pressure for immediate ac- 
tion has led to makeshift procedures, 
with resulting confusion and loss of 
perspective. Activity has often been 
mistaken for advaneement, and has led 
to a multiplicity of research endeavors, 
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often unrelated, and serving no unity 
of purpose or coordination of effort. 

All scientific progress from time to 
time requires consolidation and sur- 
vey of the ground already won, and 
thoughtful planning of future attacks. 
In this comparatively new field great 
advances have already been made, 
but rather by the process of scurrying 
forward from one immediate objective 
to the next than in pursuit of compre- 
hensive or far-sighted ends. The time 
therefore seems to have come for an 
estimate of the situation as a whole, for 
comparative study of its component 
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parts and for trying to visualize their 
interrelations more clearly. 

We suggest, therefore, that college 
personnel officers more broadly es- 
tablish their position, purposes and 
procedure. We suggest that as a body 
they prepare a statement of their pur- 
poses, an announcement of their needs, 
and a comprehensive plan for research 
to supply those needs. 

Until the total scope and purpose of 
personnel work is thus mapped out, 
the significance of individual projects 
cannot be comprehended in proper 
relation to each other or to the whole 
which they create. Each personnel 
function or research project is part of 
a mosaic whose total pattern has not 
as yet been perceived. When we have 
sketched this total pattern, we shall 
be better able to shape each ultimate 
part so as to increase its own signifi- 
cance, and make the whole picture 
sharper. 

This paper of course does not pro- 
fess to map out the whole problem. 
It may indeed be questioned whether 
its many complexities may ever be 
brought within the scope of a single, 
definitive outline. Certainly different 
individuals might, from the limitation 
of their own experience, like the blind 
men and the elephant each be able to 
sketch only a very small part of the 
whole picture. Yet until some such 
attempts are made none of us can 
expect really to see our way ahead. 

The following random thoughts of 
a few workers in the field, who have in- 
formally discussed their own problems 
and their desire for further vision, are 
therefore offered as an illustration of 
the wants felt. At the risk therefore 
of what may seem unwarranted pre- 
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sumption these views are set forth 
in the form of one such possible formu- 
lation of this general problem. Its 
deficiencies and obscurities may evoke 
sufficient criticism to throw some light 
on a murky subject. 

Personnel work as a whole may be 
regarded as a means whereby the in- 
dividual’s total educational experience 
may be most effectively related to his 
personal needs and _ potentialities. 
This conception of its scope accord- 
ingly includes parents, teachers, and 
all other advisers of youth. The pur- 
pose of education in fact may be de- 
fined as an effort to develop each indi- 
vidual’s maximum usefulness to society 
and total satisfaction to himself—in 
other words, to secure the best inte- 
gration of the individual to his environ- 
ment and aspirations. 

A man’s life work, consuming as it 
does a large part of his time, affects in 
good part the extent to which he serves 
society. It follows that an individ- 
ual’s choice and pursuit of a career 
must be made intelligently, with an 
understanding of himself and of ca- 
reers, with an appreciation of the re- 
lationship of the occupational world 
to himself and to his cultural and 
avocational interests. It is unfortu- 
nate that prevalent conceptions of 
college personnel work regard it as 
primarily concerned with vocational 
guidance alone. 

In order more clearly to visualize its 
actual scope, we may think of it as 
embracing educational, vocational, so- 
cial, and personal phases. Thus the 
educational direction may be regarded 
as primarily a task of teachers, deans 
and counselors; the vocational environ- 
ment as the sphere of placement of- 
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ficers; adjustment to the personal en- 
vironment or self as the province of 
the psychiatrist; while adjustment to 
the social environment depends pri- 
marily upon the individual’s own ef- 
fort. Whenever any classification of 
this sort is made, however, we must 
remember that these factors are in 
reality not sharply defined and are 
complementary phases of the total per- 
sonnel situation. Just as the purpose 
of all four adjustments is to secure an 
integration of the personality of the 
individual, so must an integration of 
the four guidance functions be secured 
among themselves. 

Too many of these factors have been 
heretofore considered too much by 
themselves. Thisis perhaps especially 
true of the vocational aspects. Per- 
sonnel officers and others, for example, 
have emphasized senior placement 
without attempting properly to inte- 
grate this function with the educational 
one; and teachers have even more uni- 
versally excluded personnel concepts 
from curricular realms, as if they con- 


sidered it necessary to safeguard a stu- © 


dent’s educational experience from any 
contamination by career motives. 
Really intelligent college placement 
should properly begin with matricu- 
lation and the planning of a course of 
study in broad relation to the individ- 
ual’s life purpose. Ideally, it should 
start even further back; because going 
to college is itself so important in de- 
termining the occupation for which a 
person is fitted. It presumably lifts 
him above certain occupational levels 
and brings others within his grasp. 
Educational and social purposes should 
both guide to some extent the nature 
of his educational plans in college; for 
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example, as between scientific, tech- 
nical, commercial, or purely cultural 
study. Another most important phase 
of the total personnel function would 
seem to be determination of the level 
to which each individual’s formal edu- 
cation should be carried, that is, each 
student’s most effective educable limit. 

Such considerations make clear, for 
example, the folly of our attempting, 
on the basis of a few short interviews 
with a graduating senior whom we 
then see for the first time, to help him 
decide what to do with the rest of his 
life. While practical immediacy may 
still require us to operate in that fash- 
ion, we certainly ought neither to 
consider that this is adequate personnel 
work nor to be content with thinking 
of it as such. 

For example, if we consider what 
information the placement officer 
should really have at hand when he 
is considering such an interview, we 
may more clearly see the true extent 
and interrelation of the whole per- 
sonnel function. Its concreteness may 
accordingly permit placement to serve 
as one possible starting point from 
which our sketch of personnel needs 
may begin. Doubtless many other 
points of departure, such as_ certain 
stages of the curriculum, or the process 
of selective admission to college might 
serve equally well to illustrate the es- 
sential continuity of our work. How- 
ever, as placement, whether in business 
or in a professional school for further 
study, occupies so important a position 
in the collegiate experience, we shall 
attempt one such formulation with 
that as our focus. 

Another reason for so doing is that 
the college population represents the 
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class upon which society has expended 
the maximum of cost and effort, and 
in whose occupational choice it is 
therefore particularly interested. By 
those standards of education now pre- 
vailing, the college group is presumed 
to possess the greatest ability and it 
has certainly received the most costly 
and elaborate preparation for life. Its 
sphere of vocational activity after 
graduation for the most part lies in 
the “higher-level” occupations of pro- 
fessional, industrial, and commercial 
effort. These occupations in turn 
exercise perhaps the greatest degree of 
influence upon our entire economic and 
social structure. What then, are our 
needs for effective placement of college 
graduates in those important walks of 
life? 

For the immediate purpose of the 
college personnel officer these needs 
may be placed in three categories: (1) 
More information concerning these 
higher-level occupations; (2) More in- 
formation concerning the individuals 
who consult him; (3) Better methods 
for integrating these two types of data 
with each other. In other words, in- 
telligent choice of a career demands 
adequate and reliable information both 
about the individuals and about the 
work of the world; and a better under- 
standing of how these occupational 
and personal factors may interplay 
and affect each other within each per- 
son’s own experience. 


PARTIAL SCHEDULE OF NEEDED OCCUPA- 
TIONAL DATA 


1. Proper description, historical back- 
ground and classification of the 
world’s work 

2. Opportunities and rewards from various 
kinds of work 


. Requirements for various kinds of work 
. Cyclic trend of supply and demand in 


various kinds of work 


. Rates and routes of advancement in 


various types of work 


. Selection and training of workers for 


advancement 


. Social and economic significance of va- 


rious types of work 


. Relation of one occupation to another 


and overlapping between them 


. Type and number of men in demand in 


various occupations 


. Type and number of men available in 


various occupations 


. Types of educational, avocational, 


extra-curriculum experience and 
training of value in relation to dif- 
ferent phases of the occupation or 
function 


. Method of classification of occupations 


(a) On the basis of satisfactions 

(b) On the basis of financial rewards 

(c) On the basis of demand 

(d) On the basis of function per- 
formed (Duties, actual sort of 
work) 

(e) On the basis of skills required 

(f) Historical 

(g) Basis of relative amount of oppor- 
tunity to achieve the satisfac- 
tions afforded 

(h) On the basis of difficulty or ability 

(i) On the basis of responsibility 


. Importance of the function performed 


in an occupation; overlap of function 
in occupation 


. Proper training for occupations and for 


functions performed within them 


. The place of college and technically 


trained personnel in the occupation. 
Means of selecting and assimilating 
them 


. Criteria for appraising industries and 


occupations 


. Criteria for appraising success of indi- 


vidual effort 


. Satisfactions and sacrifices required for 


various occupations 


. Popular prejudices and opinions con- 


cerning various occupations 


. Personnel composition of various occu- 


pations 
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21. Breakdown of functions into activities 
or skills, and occupations into jobs. 
Compare occupations and functions, 
jobs and skills 

22. In this connection, confer previous Oc- 
cupational Monograph Outlines, and 
the recent analysis by Cowley of this 
entire topic. 


PARTIAL SCHEDULE OF NEEDED DATA ABOUT 
THE INDIVIDUAL 

. Ability in terms of achievements and 
tests 

. Sources of development of and analysis 
of interests 

. Traits and habit systems Career mo- 
tives 

. Social effectiveness (originality, tact, 
energy, self-control) 

. Biological and physical information 
(racial and family stock, health, emo- 
tional balance) 

. Psychological information (general in- 
telligence, special aptitudes, special 
interests, career motives, mental 
balance) 

. Social background (family background, 
environment, social adjustment, per- 
sonality integration) 

. Educational background (scholastic rec- 
ord, courses, special training) 

. Economic background (status of family, 
economic tendencies) 

. Vocational background (Vocational ex- 
perience, changes at various times 
and reasons for them) 

. Measures of individual achievement and 
potential ability for different forms of 
education or types of work 

. Record of avocational, extra-curriculum 
and formal (educational) achieve- 
ments and interests 


DATA NEEDED FOR CORRELATING INFORMA- 
TION ABOUT CAREERS WITH INFORMATION 
ABOUT INDIVIDUALS 

1. Effect on success of shifting from job to 
job 

2. Analysis of performances of individuals 
and methods by which they are ac- 
complished 

3. Development of tests for determination 
of traits requisite for occupations 
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. Interview techniques 

- Methods of selection 

. Methods of training 

. Transferability of education and train- 
ing 

. Machinery of guidance and adjustment 

. Persgnality rating and measurement 

. Problems of procedure in the adjustment 
of individuals to elements affecting 
their social usefulness 

. Place and function of psychiatry in 
orientation 


This formulation, as has been ex- 
plained, is intended to be merely il- 
lustrative and suggestive. Since no 
representative group, even of college 
personnel officers, has as yet considered 
any such proposal, the views expressed 
must be regarded as in very tentative 
form, to be altered and extended as 
may seem advisable in the light of 
wider opinion, both academic and in-. 
dustrial. Moreover, while realizing 
the necessity for developing general - 
plans and guiding principles for the 
better coordination of personnel work 
as a whole, we must not lose sight of 
the fact that each institution has after 
all its special problems and must be 
free to adapt such general procedures 
to its particular situation. 

It will be noted that, even from this 
single point of departure, the trains of 
desired data run to remote distances 
and in many directions. If the whole 
area is to be satisfactorily mapped and 
analyzed, it is essential to expand this 
formulation still further by a coopera- 
tive study conducted among personnel 
workers under the direction of some 
central guiding body essentially scien- 
tific in outlook and wholly independent 
in status. If college personnel officers 
feel a need for such research, it will be 
eminently worth their while to consider 
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their individual positions and needs, 
and to make suggestions for their 
most practical solution. 

Many of these requirements may 
lie outside of the province of personnel 
work proper. It then will become 
necessary to relate our total need not 
only to each other, but also to such 
adjacent fields. 

Furthermore, because of their funda- 
mental relation to far-sighted attack 
on all these problems, certain extremely 
general questions are here suggested. 
It should be our common hope that 
enlightened educational and personnel 
procedure will eventually give more 
throught to these basic or underlying 
questions, and less to “methodology” 
than it has in the past. 

Generalities such as the following 
may appear to some as absurd. Cer- 
tainly an excess of speculation over 
general principles in other fields has 
at times seemed more indicative of 
atrophy or suspended animation than 
of progress. Scientific personnel pro- 
cedure, however, and realization of its 
significance for the fields of education 
and social adjustment, are just coming 
into being. Its present stage of rapid 
development, in so many respects un- 
even and uncontrolled, has more to 
fear from failure to recognize the pos- 
sible existence of such fundamental 
principles than it has of allowing its 
manifold activities to be anaesthetized 
by them. 


1. What are the basic purposes of edu- 
cation? ' 

2. How can the most effective educable 
limits and directions of individuals 
be determined? 

3. What constitutes satisfaction to the 
individual? 

4. What forms of satisfaction motivate 
human effort? 
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5. How may the individual’s potentiali- 
ties be ascertained, developed and 
described? 

6. How do individuals differ in their 
suitability for different forms of hu- 
man endeavor? } 

7. How may the varying requirements 
for different kinds of work and the 
varying potentialities of individuals 
be related and integrated? 

8. How may the requirements for differ- 
ent kinds of work be analyzed and 
formulated? 

9. How may the work of the world be best 
classified and described? 

It will be observed that an answer to 
these general questions will furnish 
much of the information called for 
in the three partial schedules of needed 
data set forth. 

These considerations suggest two 
conclusions. First, that any far- 
sighted view of an important phase of 
personnel work leads inevitably to the 
study of those other activities and data 
which should both precede and follow 
it, and thus confirms the wide scope 
and essential continuity of the person- 
nel process. Second, that we should 
create some guiding body to consider 
these specific functions in their rela- 
tion to each other and to the whole 
field; and which will be competent 
both to direct their integration and, 
through encouragement of research ac- 
tivities, to increase their total effec- 
tiveness. This would provide logical 
means for determining the relative im- 
portance of different procedures or in- 
vestigations and the order in which they 
can be most effectively developed. The 
direction of future projects may then 
be better guided in the light of studies 
which should logically precede them, 
as well as in relation to general operat- 
ing needs and research developments. 


Manuscript received October 4, 1931 
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Army Alpha—Revised’ 


By F. L. Wetts, Boston Psychopathic Hospital 


The famous Army Alpha test still is widely used. It is unneces- 
sarily inconvenient to administer and to score; and many items are 
outmoded. Nevertheless the old norms are invaluable. So Dr. 
Wells has made available a careful revision. 


The five forms of Army Alpha were each recast into a form designed 
for more convenience in giving and scoring, while preserving the ex- 
isting norms for total scores. Comparisons with the original Army 
Alpha involving a total of some 1200 subjects show substantially 
similar correlations of Army Alpha against the revision and Army 
Alpha against itself, so that the scores are, in the upper 25 per cent 
range, comparable for all practical purposes. The economy of the 
revision in ease of giving and scoring is considerable. 


HE numerous and active pro- 
‘Te which have issued from 

Army Alpha during its decade 
and a half of existence, may find the 
informed reader somewhat puzzled 
as to the reason for its rejuvenation. 
The reasons center around the con- 
siderations that for all its technical 
defects it is still much the most widely 
standardized of “intelligence” tests, 
depending for this fact on conditions 
which it is to be hoped will never be 
reproduced; it is also the most widely 
known, if not always the best under- 
stood with reference to superior edu- 
cational and vocational groups, and 
the only one readily available in 
several (5) alternate forms of sub- 
stantially equal difficulty. These con- 


1 This revision of Army Alpha is copy- 
right and distributed by the Psychological 
Corporation, Room 2045, Grand Central 
Terminal Building, New York. Form 5 is 
now available with scoring key and manual 
of directions. 
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siderations had conditioned its con- 
stant use by the writer in individual 
work for several years in various 
settings, clinical, educational, and 
industrial; settings that threw into 
relatively strong relief the administra- 
tive cumbrousness of the test as well 
as its growing cultural incongruities. 
These were sufficient to justify from 


the standpoint of the writer’s own 


use a modification of the test which 
would mitigate these defects without 
sacrificing the irreplaceable norms. 

The portions of the test calling 
for the most radical treatment are 
subtests 1 and 8. The former is a 
sheer administrative nuisance; in fact 
its use had already been discontinued 
by both Bregman and the writer, 
with its score prorated into the total. 
Subtest 8 is undergoing rapid degen- 
erative changes owing to the obso- 
lescence of its items. Also, it is very 
unequally adapted to men and women. 
No alternative appeared to the com- 
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TABLE 1 
Schedule of observations 





DATE SOURCE NUMBER COMPARISON 
, OF CASES 





10— 3-30 Pupil nurses +4 New-Old 
10— 9-30 Pupil nurses 26 New-Old 
12- 1-30 College students, women 26 New-Old 
2-20-31 College students, mixed 48 New-Old 
2-20-31 College students, mixed 50 New-Old 
2-20-31 College students, mixed 51 New-Old 
2-20-31 College students, mixed 38 New-Old 
2-20-31 College students, mixed 41 New-Old 
1930-1931 Medical students 44 New-Old 
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10— 2-30 Pupil nurses 45 Old-New 
1930-1931 Miscellaneous 49 Old-New 
11-25-30 College students, men 54 Old-New 
12- 1-30 College students, women 47 Old-New 
2-25-31 Physical education students, women 32 Old-New 
2-25-31 Physical education students, women 32 Old-New 
2-25-31 Physical education students, women 38 Old-New 
1930-1931 Medical students Old-New 
3-26-31 College students, mixed Old-New 


College students, men 

College students, men 

College students, men 

Physical education students, women 
Physical education students, women 
Physical education students, women 
Physical education students, women 
Pupil nurses 

Pupil nurses 


College students, men Old-Old 
College students, men Old-Old 
College students, men Old-Old 
College students, men Old-Old 
College students, mixed Old-Old 

















* These results have been included in the calculations, but are probably vitiated by 
unforeseen disturbances due to noise. They represent performance under conditions 
that would for most purposes be rejected. 


plete removal of these portions, and new procedures less subject to these 
the grafting upon the structure of disabilities. After consideration of 
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various procedures, those finally set- 
tled on were a simple addition test for 
subtest 1 and a relatively elaborate 
directions test for subtest 8. In 
tests 3, 4, 5, and 7 the essential 
alterations are such as were needed 
to bring the answers into a single ver- 
tical column (as was also the case 
with new subtests 1 and 8), which 
much facilitates scoring. This could 
not be accomplished without some 
change in the relative difficulty of 
the subtests which, however, prac- 
tically compensate so far as total 
scores are concerned. 

Subtest 6 is left wholly unchanged. 
In subtest 2 the military phraseology 
is edited out and the problems re- 
worded in a business vocabulary. 
Similar verbal changes are made on 
occasion in the items of other sub-tests 
where the original wording has become 
obsolete or otherwise incongruous. 

The revised form was mimeo- 
graphed for preliminary comparison 
with the original Army Alpha. By 
the middle of 1930 the new tech- 
nique was sufficiently stabilized to 
warrant more definite comparisons, 
using for the Army Alpha (hereafter 
termed old form) the booklets mar- 
keted by the Kansas State Teachers 
College of Emporia, and for the revi- 
sion (hereafter termed new form) 
booklets prepared for the laboratory 
by the departmental printing plant 
at the Gardner State Colony. The 
schedule of observations is shown in 
table 1. The test cited first is that 
which preceded chronologically. The 
second test followed immediately upon 
the first, the entire procedure occu- 
pying about an hour for each group. 
All forms of Army Alpha were used, 
and the revision in forms 8 and 9, but 
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a proofreading error in the directions 
of subtest 7, new form 8, made it 
inadvisable to use this form where 
the new came first. Victor Interval 
Timers were used to control all tests 
except old subtest 1, for which the 
stopwatch was still necessary. 

In evaluation, each group is treated 
as an independent unit, and has equal 
weight in the determination of central 
tendencies. The statistical policy was 
to total the behavior of the repeated 
small samplings (averaging, as above, 
some 40 cases) rather than consider 
the global situation as such. 

The median score of the several 
groups which had both forms (i.e. old- 
new and new-old, excluding old-old 
and new-new) is 149 points for the 
old form and 145 for the new. The 
highly selected nature of the groups 
dealt with is evident; the difference 
in points is similar to that found be- 
tween the various forms of the Army 
Alpha itself (Memoir, p. 660, table 
177); relative to the scores it is less 
than half the average difference be- 
tween the army forms reported in the 
Memoir. 

The following figures for the differ- 
ent subtests show the percentage 
which the global (median) score in 
each subtest of the old form is of the 
corresponding function in the new 
form. These are separated accord- 
ing as the old and new subtests are 
wholly different (1, 8), changed only 
in manner of responding (3, 4, 5, 7), 
and essentially the same, (2, 6): 





SUBTEST 





a 2 Fe 





Per cent, old/new.| 91 96 | 97 94 105 121 | 103 104 





(When the figure is over 100 the old form scores 
higher, by the designated percentage, and vice versa). 
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The figures emerging from the sub- 
stantially sindlar subtest 2 and the 
identical subtest 6 are a gauge of the 
differences to be expected through 
chance. The most if not the only 
noteworthy difference is in subtest 7 
(analogies) which is clearly more diffi- 
cult in the new form, sufficiently to 
account for the entire difference of 
the new and old form totals. This 
increase of difficulty is apparently due 
to the complication involved in get- 
ting the answers into the right mar- 
ginal column. Early experiments in- 
dicated that this difference obtained 
only at levels below the average here 
concerned (ca. 145 alpha) even be- 
coming negative at higher levels 
(ca. 170 alpha); but the present fuller 
data find these differences substan- 
tially equal for all levels concerned. 
Mention may be made here of the 
learning effects according to whether 
the second test is a new following on a 
new or old, or an old following on a 
new or old. The global situations 
may be presented in terms of the 
per cent which the chronologically 
second test is of the first. Thus, when 
old follows new the global score of the 
old is 111 per cent of the new. When 
new follows old the global score of the 
new is 105 per cent of the old. This 
difference is subject to the above indi- 
cation that the old is, at these levels, 
some three per cent easier than the 
new. On the other hand, when new 
follows new, the second new score is 
113 per cent of the first; when old 
follows old the second old score is 104 
per cent of the first.? 


2 There is no intrinsic reason why the 
above mentioned differences in the Army 
Alpha forms, found at average levels, should 
obtain at the 95th percentile levels here 
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From the standpoint of correlation 
the ultimate desideratum is maximal 
relationship not with Army Alpha 
but with something (‘intelligence’) 
of which Army Alpha, like other tests, 
is an admittedly imperfect measure. 
The concept of this something is 
still so vague that only crude “‘valida- 
tion” of an intelligence test is possible. 
During the year that the old and new 
tests have functioned side by side in 
individual, quasi-clinical examinations, 
their scores stand the pragmatic test 
about equally. It is well known that 
under such conditions it still makes 
rather less difference what tests are 
used than who uses them. 

Scatter diagrams were plotted group 
by group for each pair of total scores 
and corresponding subtests and r’s 
computed therefrom. The figures 
shown are the “raw” data, with no 
recorded cases omitted from the calcula- 
tions, and subjected to no correctional 
devices. There is no significant differ- 
ence in the correlational situations 
whether the variables are new-old, 
new-new or old-old. The global 
(median) r’s for the total scores and 
for the tests completely altered (1, 8), 
partially altered (3, 4, 5, 7), and un- 
altered (2, 6) are as follows: 





SUBTEST 





UMBER OF 
GROUPS 


1 8 7)2 6 


— 


16 .27|.44 .62 .52 .57|.70 .68 
59 .54|.47 .63 .45 .70).58 .68 
44 .56].64 .68 .46 .70).69 .51 


3 4 5 


NUMBER OF 
CASES 


| N 





— 
ao oo 


New-Old 
New-New] . 
Old-Old 


% % ea | toraL scons 


zee | 
ons ao 




















considered; as a matter of fact they do not 
appear (e.g., old forms 9 and 8 differ here 
more than 5 and 8), and appeal cannot be 
taken to them in interpreting the present 
results. 
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With reference to these figures it 
must be borne in mind that they are 
from a group whose alpha scores 
center about the 95th percentile and 
which contains very few cases indeed 
below the 75th percentile. This al- 
most inevitably lowers the coefficients 
and prevents their comparison with 
those obtained from the Army data 
with their relatively normal distri- 
bution. 

A test is termed reliable, in theory, 
when it will give the same result under 
the same repeated conditions. But 
since this repetition of conditions is 
psychologically impossible, reliability 
is practically inferred in two principal 
ways. The test may be repeated 
under as nearly identical conditions 
as possible and correspondence meas- 
ured (repeat reliability). Sometimes 
it is possible to compare chance-selec- 
ted portions of the same test (split- 
half or inner reliability). 

Test “reliability” as gauged in 
these ways has become something of a 
fetish and one should bear in mind the 
incomplete sufficiency of such pro- 
cedures to achieve the fundamental 
aim. Split-half reliability measures 
simply the efficiency with which 
chance has separated the halves so as 
to yield equal scores. Repeat reli- 
ability makes large assumptions as 
to the similarity of conditions. Thus, 
if in semblance of repeat reliability, 
one considered stock market index 
numbers for August 1929-February 
1930, one would, statistically, look 
upon stock market quotations as a 
very unreliable indicator of stock 
market conditions. Actually they are 
reliable enough, it is the conditions 
themselves which fluctuate. Suppose 
that in semblance of split-half re- 
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liability, one averaged the odd and 
even numbered stock quotations for a 
given day. They would give a favor- 
able picture of the reliability of the 
measures, but one likely to prove 
disastrous if relied upon to represent 
their value at some other time. 

Split-half reliability can thus gauge 
only how far the test items are a fair 
sampling of those in the same general 
class. Repeat reliability measures sta- 
bility or change in external conditions 
rather than factors intrinsic to the 
test. While the difference (84 to 81) 
found in the ‘“‘repeat”’ reliability coef- 
ficients of the old and new forms is 
well within the limits of chance it is 
also influenced by the inclusion in the 
new form data of the disturbed experi- 
ments with groups 8, 9, and 10, as 
well as the generally greater learning 
effect in the new form. The evidence 
is striking that the relative difficulties 
with the Army Alpha, even in its 
present cumbrous and incongruous, 
often laughter-provoking state, are 
still those of administration rather 
than of meaning. 

Inner reliability (in this case ‘‘odd 
and even’’), as noted, is of little direct 
significance in a case like the present, 
but it was computed for five old form 
groups (255 cases) and four new form 
(216 cases). The advantage is with 
the old form, the coefficient averaging 
.86 as against .77 for the new form. 
Three groups of old and two of new, 
totaling 284 cases, were examined 
as to inner reliability of subtests. 
The difference is rather less pro- 
nounced. Subtest 1 is, as would be 
expected, better in the new form, sub- 
test 8 in the old; subtest 7 is also 
slightly better in the old. The rela- 
tive magnitude of the correlations 
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observed in various computations with 
subtest 7 is partly at least attributable 
to its greater number of items and 
longer time limit. 

It is difficult to give a comparison 
of distributions without going into 
cumbersome detail. In general, one 
prefers regularity and spread. Ten 
groups of first tests, five with old 
forms and five with new, were com- 
pared by inspection as to their distri- 
butions, without knowledge of which 
distributions represented the old or 
new form. For total scores, the 
uniform advantage was with the new 
form. In the subtests, 1 and 4 were 
better in the old form, 7 in the new; 
elsewhere no consistency appeared, 
though whatever slight advantage 
did appear was with the new form.® 

The question of the réle of ‘‘speed 
versus power” was early attacked by 
doubling the time limits, with a result 
of substantially equivalent scores. 

3 Either an old (form 8 or 9) or a new 
(form 9) alpha at random, was for some 
months given to cases coming for individual 
examination under Y. M. C. A. auspices. 
For 89 cases of old alpha the median ap- 
proximated 125 points, for 123 cases of new 
alpha 122 points. The complete distribu- 
tions were: 

Old Alpha 
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New Alpha 
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The indication is that speed does not 
operate to the disadvantage of ‘‘power”’ 
so far as total scores are concerned. 
The further question suggests itself 
of the réle of individual subtests in 
this respect. Does the rate at which 
the different subtests contribute to 
the total score show any general 
change according to the level of the 
group concerned? According to data 
from the Memoir, table 436, p. 874, 
the general average contribution, in 
terms of points, is for the various 
subtests: 1, 5.3; 2, 8.3; 3, 6.8; 4, 8.0; 
5, 7.2; 6, 6.5; 7, 5.7; 8, 12.6; total 
60.4 points. In percentage terms 
this becomes: 





SUBTEST 





1{2|/3|4|s|6|7|8 





Per cent | 8.s[13.7]11.3|18.2|1.9]10.| 9.4|20.8 





Corresponding percentages for pres- 
ent groups centering about the 90th, 
95th, and 97th percentile are given 
in table 2. In respect to the present 
function, these upper levels differ 
distinctly and consistently from the 
general average but singularly little 
among themselves. Subtest''7, and 
8 new, which appear more distinctly 
“power” tests, contribute at no higher 
rate at the 97th percentile than at the 
90th percentile. Either there is no 
difference involved of speed and power 


* A curiosum worth noting in these figures 
is the discrepancy in the number of points 
earned in the various subtests per minute 
allowed for work, as follows: 





SUBTEST 





1|2|3|4|5|6|7 8 





Average record....| 2.4 1.7| 4s 5.3] 3.6] 2.2] 1.9) 3.1 





Perfect score 5.4 4.0/10.7 28.7/12.0 6.7|13.3/10.0 
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factors, or what seems more likely, 
those owing their higher scores to 
speed and those owing them to power, 
balance each other in the averages. 
The matter cannot be further con- 
sidered here, (Cf. Memoir, p. 418, 
table 78, and text) but the rate at 
which the various subtests contribute 
in individual cases, as compared to 
the norm, is a promising function of 
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with, though this can also be done 
with the old form if subtest 1 is omit- 
ted. The reliability of initial trials 
may be looked on as equal in old and 
new forms but the greater learning 
factor in the new form is disadvanta- 
geous where repeated trials are con- 
templated. In respect to the form 
of the distributions, the advantage 
lies rather with the revision, these 


TABLE 2 
Percentages contributed by subtests to total score (new form) 





SCORE 


PER CENTS CONTRIBUTED BY SUBTESTS 





wun} 1) 3,3] ¢] bf ey 7tys 





(Old Form) 





Miscellaneous 124 
Graduate students 151 
Medical students 173 





5.5 | 7.6 
6.7 | 6.9 
5.9 | 8.3 





(New Form) 





Pupil nurses 
College undergraduates 
Medical students 


15.3 : : 20 
20.7 ‘ 16.6 | 20 
20.8 17.0 | 19. 








the test in that intensive psychometric 
study of superior individuals which 
is the practical purpose involved in 
the present studies. 

The advantages of the present 
revision are essentially those of con- 
venience in administration, which is 
what was aimed at. The revision 
takes about four minutes less time 
to give and about two-thirds as long 
to score. The relative simplicity of 
the scoring processes may be also 
conducive to fewer scoring errors. 
An instruction manual is dispensed 


being on the whole more regular, as 
well as of greater spread.5 


Manuscript received September 10, 1931 


5 Among the many sources of necessary 
assistance with the material here summar- 
ized, special recognition is due to Mr. 
Robert W. White with reference to organiz- 
ing the revised forms, to Mr. Charles R. 
Atwell for his conspicuous part in the eval- 
uation, to Dr. Carl R. Doering, and to Miss 
Alice F. Raymond for their counsel in 
statistical matters, and to the several insti- 
tutions which offered the opportunities for 
gathering the comparative data. 
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BRITISH CONTRIBUTIONS TO INDUSTRIAL 
PSYCHOLOGY AT THE INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCE AT MOSCOW 


Moscow is a long way from London and 
even further from New York, which per- 
haps explains why there were only four 
American and four British delegates at the 
Seventh International Conference on Psy- 
chotechnics. It is to be regretted that more 
English-speaking delegates were not pres- 
ent, for the Conference was full of interest. 
Not only were the lectures and the visits 
to the various laboratories extremely in- 
structive, but there was a unique oppor- 
tunity for observing the attitude of the 
community towards a new type of social 
organization. 

Three reports were read by the British 
delegates. Dr. Miles, Director of the Na- 
tional Institute of Industrial Psychology, 
spoke on ‘‘Occupation Analysis,’’ Miss Por- 
tia Holman of the Industrial Health Re- 
search Board on ‘“‘The Relation between 
General Mental Development and Manual 
Dexterity,’’ and I spoke on ‘Conditions 
Affecting the Success of Selection Tests in 
an Employment Scheme.”’ 

Dr. Miles’ thesis was the importance of 
considering incentives when analysing an 
occupation or examining an individual. 
Apart from studying an individual’s abili- 
ties it is essential to consider ‘‘both as re- 
gards success and happiness in his work 
.... the extent to which the pursuit of an 
occupation satisfies his dominant aspira- 
tions.” That a man is acknowledged as 
successful in his occupation by no means 
necessarily indicates that it is a suitable 
occupation for him. In making a complete 
analysis of an occupation ‘“‘it is therefore 
essential ....to determine what are the 
outstanding attractions ....and in what 
ways it affords satisfaction to the main 
types of volitional and affective activity.’’ 
Dr. Miles then proceeded to outline a 
scheme for making such a study. 


Miss Holman described her research into 
the comparative manual dexterity of nor- 
mal and defective boys. At the beginning 
there was a significant difference (normal 
boys 60 per cent score, defective boys 40 
per cent score) but after four weeks prac- 
tice the two groups had identical scores of 
84 per cent. These results suggest that in 
testing manual dexterity, allowance must 
be made for the temporary influence of in- 
telligence, but that this influence in a simple 
operation can be obliterated by practice. 

My paper was a discussion not on the 
construction of selection tests but on the 
various factors underlying their successful 
application. The problem of educating the 
public—employers, staff managers and em- 
ployees alike—to a critical appreciation of 
the tests, the methods of obtaining criteria 
of vocational success, the difficulties of 
testing in a firm where there is great di- 
versity of processes, were all considered and 
tentative solutions offered. 

The British delegates were impressed 
with the wide spread application of Indus- 
trial Psychology in the U.S. S. R. and with 
the way that it is being used by the State in 
the new constructive industrial policy. 

—Winifred Spielman-Raphael, 
National Institute of 
Industrial Psychology. 


TEST INFORMATION BULLETIN 


The Psychological Corporation publishes 
an occasional Test Information Bulletin in 


connection with its testing service. Read- 
ers of the PERSONNEL JOURNAL may re- 
ceive this free of charge. Address the Psy- 
chological Corporation, Room 2045 Grand 
Central Terminal Building, New York City. 


THE HUMAN FACTOR 


The Journal of the National Institute of 
Industrial Psychology (Great Britain) is 
now called The Human Factor, and is is- 
sued monthly rather than quarterly. 
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PERSONNEL SECTION OF THE 1932 CONVEN- 
TION OF THE NATIONAL RETAIL DRY 
GOODS ASSOCIATION 


The Personnel Group of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association is one of the 
eight divisions or groups of that body, 
which met in annual convention at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, February 1-5. Six 
special meetings were held, and the discus- 
sions and addresses left the impression that 
there were three major developments in 
retailing that particularly affected or per- 
tained to personnel control. 

The first was reduction of the personnel 
force quite generally, due to the need for 
reduced overhead and sales costs. The 
steady decline of net profit to nearly nil 
or sometimes less has compelled this reduc- 
tion, a change that has been wrought in 
several ways. Leaves of absence have been 
established or extended. Part time work- 
ers have increased in numbers. For many, 
the 25 or 30 hour week prevails. One large 
store in Boston uses 16 per cent of its sales 
force on a part time basis. A leading Brook- 
lyn store reports a 34 per cent proportion of 
part time help. Personnel cost reductions 
are also being made in the executive field, 
particularly in the buying division. After 
experimenting for some time with an in- 
creased division of labor in the merchandise 
division through the introduction of mer- 
chandise managers and their assistants, 
management has come to realize the danger 
of over emphasis in such a high degree of 
specialized control. The réle of the buyer 
is being reémphasized; his strength as a 
double-barreled executive is being redis- 
covered. But he is now being required to 
keep in training, and to assume a greater 
responsibility in the training of his subor- 
dinates. The old policy of hiring and firing 
buyers is moreover up for trial. These are 
some of the efforts that are accomplishing a 
reduction in personnel operating costs. 

The second major development revolves 
about the new stress in the training program 
which is being transfused more and more 
through the whole store and geared to adapt 
the working force to the needs, interests 
and factors in consumer demand. Training 
is still considered a function demanding cen- 
tralized control and promotion, but the 
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center of responsibility is being shifted 
nearer the department heads. The new 
emphasis on the buyer, mentioned above, is 
a part of this pervasive training philosophy 
slowly asserting itself. 

Thirdly, the present condition of busi- 
ness is compelling both management and 
personnel to understand each other 
better. More harmonious compromises are 
noted than heretofore between the two 
points of view. Some progressive policy 
makers have democratically put their pay 
roll reduction problem and needs up to the 
workers themselves. Leaves of absence 
have been given instead of dismissals. Some 
stores have replaced the term ‘‘promotion’”’ 
training with a better expression, ‘‘up- 
grading’’ training. The change decreases 
the disappointment that often has arisen 
from such courses, which frequently appear 
as a mirage of immediate promotion pros- 
pects. As a buffer to unemployment, one 
prominent speaker urged the creation of 
personnel reserves, assets similar to de- 
preciation and debt retiring funds. : Such 
reserves would permit a discharge wage for 
employees who have to relinquish their . 
jobs through no fault of their own. 

Management is thus becoming more per- 
sonnel minded. On the other hand, person- 
nel executives and their programs are 
exhibiting an increased mindfulness of 
management as a result of the recent hectic 
months. As a corollary, personnel control 
has not depreciated as it has done in previ- 
ous periods of business decline. 

—P. Evans Coleman. 


AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the American Vo- 
cational Association took place in New 
York City from December 16 to 19. Two 
thousand delegates came from all parts of 
the United States, as well as from Canada 
and Mexico. Many fields of business and 
industry were represented. Major sec- 
tional sessions were devoted to commercial, 
agricultural, home making, and industrial 
education. Special sectional meetings were 
held for codperative education, vocational 
guidance, apprentice training, foreman 
training, vocational rehabilitation, and the 
training identified with the electrical, build- 
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ing, textile, printing and metal trades, the 
airplane, restaurant, and chemical indus- 
tries, and the merchant marine. 

At the general meetings such speakers as 
G. J. Ryan, President of the Board of Edu- 
cation of New York City, J. E. Edgerton, 
President of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, and Professor John Dewey, 
all stressed the value of vocational train- 
ing as a partial insurance against the evils 
of depressions. Greater liaison between 
employers and schools, such as surveys and 
coéperative education provide, was stressed 
as necessary to reduce the harmful effects 
of unbalanced supply and demand and tech- 
nological unemployment, the evils of which 
were sharply stressed by C. A. Prosser, 
Director of Dunwoody Institute, Minne- 
apolis. ‘‘The Social Significance of the 
1930 Census’”’ was the title of the address 
given by L. I. Dublin, Vice-president of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 

The commercial educators heard Earl 
Barnhart, Chief, Commercial Education 
Service, Federal Board of Vocational Edu- 
cation, point out the need for greater articu- 
lation between employers and commercial 
schools. The bent toward an academic, 
schoolish presentation of business educa- 
tion as fostered by the commercial teacher 
training institutions was severely scored 
and the general refusal of school superin- 
tendents to require previous business ex- 
perience for the certification of commercial 
teachers was pointed out as a deterrent to 
progress. In order to promote effective 
relations between employers and schools a 
National Survey of Commercial Education 
was solicited and its sponsorship urged upon 
employers with the objective of developing 


a permanent national council of commercial 
education to provide more progressive busi- 
ness education. 

Under agricultural education, a paper on 
“Trends in Codperative Marketing’’ pre- 
pared by J. C. Stone, Chairman of the 
Federal Farm Board, pointed out that the 
act of 1929 was the first national legislative 
attempt in this country to promote codpera- 
tion among producers of farm products, a 
movement which had attained considerable 
success in other countries such as Denmark. 
Attention was further called to the progress 
made among the grain growers and distrib- 
uters where over 4,000 grain elevators and 
allied sales agencies were effectively work- 
ing together. 

In the Industrial Section, Matthew Woll, 
Vice-president of the American Federation 
of Labor, pleaded for more school instruction 
which would teach a “‘little about many 
industrial practices, rather than a lot about 
a few.’”’ The Guidance Committee of the 
Continuation School Section reported 
through its secretary, J. Ray Stine, Prin- 
cipal of the Akron, Ohio Continuation 
School, that its survey indicated that em- 
ployers sought an increased stress on teach- 
ing pupils proper attitudes and traits. 

The Codperative Education Section oc- 
cupied a larger place in the program than 
heretofore, twelve papers being presented. 
This section appointed a committee com- 
posed of C. M. Smith, Director of Guidance 
and Placement, New York City; J. V. Arun- 
del, Director of Vocational Education, 
Cincinnati; and O. F. Carpenter, Principal 
of the Wilbur Wright High School, Detroit, 
to plan its share for the 1932 convention to 
be held in Kansas City. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS IN THE BUILDING INDUSTRY 


By William Haber. 


Wertheim Fellowship Pub., 1930, xviii + 593 pp., $5.00 


Reviewed by Dwicut L. HoopincaRNnerR, American Construction Council 


This volume enjoys the distinction of 
being not only the first, but, so far as the 
writer knows, the only work in existence 
that deals in any comprehensive and system- 
atic manner with the important subject of 
which it treats, namely, that of Industrial 
Relations in the Building Industry. The 
author very effectively grasps the broad 
significance of this subject as well as its 
practical limitations. 

The construction industry is one of the 
major industries of the country. It was 
recognized a few years ago as the second 
industry in size on the basis of the amount 
of capital employed in it, surpassed only by 
agriculture. Its industrial relations prob- 
lems, therefore, are ones of prime impor- 
tance to the community aid the public in 
general from the standpoint of sheer scope 
of operations, in addition to the more par- 
ticular questions of wages, hours of work, 
labor agreements, trade practices, and the 
like. 

Whether or not the future has in store a 
volume of operations in the construction 
industry that will maintain the reign that 
it held during the past decade now remains 
to be seen. Regardless of this, the point 
of view with which the author has ap- 
proached the treatment of his subject and 





*In A. B. Crawford’s review of Daniel 
Harris’ “The Relation to College Grades of 
Some Factors Other than Intelligence,”’ 
which appeared in the February, 1932, num- 
ber, the reliability ratios cited in paragraph 
3, page 380, should have read “2.0 to .35” 
instead of ‘‘.2 to .35.” 
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the philosophical interpretation of the 
many and ramifying forces inherent within 
the industry itself, as well as his practical 
appreciation of the many conflicting opin- 
ions and interests that outwardly exist, 
make this work a permanent contribution 
to the entire field of industrial relations. 

Too frequently treatments of industrial 
relations in the construction industry have 
dealt with only one point of view or have 
brought an indictment against some one par- 
ticular part of the industry, if the person 
doing the discussing happened to. disagree 
with it, to the exclusion of other related 
and often distinctly qualifying or modi- 
fying forces that are part and parcel of the 
entire fabric of construction activities. 
This is illustrated by the tendency in some 
quarters to place the entire burden of 
alleged excessive costs in building on labor 
and especially on wages, without considera- 
tion, for example, of the excessive costs of 
financing which were certainly too prevalent 
over the past decade during the life of the 
“big building boom.”’ 

Also, discussions of industrial relations 
in the building industry have too frequently 
overlooked the fact that building operation 
is not permanently conducted under one 
roof and within four walls as in the case of a 
piece of factory production. The employer 
as well as labor in the business of making 
buildings is here today and elsewhere to- 
morrow. When one building is finished, 
the next job may be many miles away, even 
hundred of miles distant. The same work- 
ers may never have the same employer 
twice. The general problem of stability 
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with the accompanying factor of control is 
therefore very different from these same 
problems inside a factory. 

Still another significant difference be- 
tween the employer in a building operation 
and the employer in a factory, is that the 
former is not the owner but in reality only a 
builder in men and materials plus a tem- 
porary managerial service. 

Again, building operations from their 
very nature attract public attention much 
more than do conditions in a factory. 
When this fact is added to the further one 
that the building industry often furnishes a 
very lively topic of discussion for persons 
interested in civic and other public-spirited 
fields, we can appreciate how helpful and 
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significant it really is to find a book which 
judicially weighs the pros and cons of the 
various inter-related elements of the great 
construction industry from the human 
standpoint. Mr. Haber has placed these 
in a setting that is conducive to clear 
thinking as well as wealthy in detailed 
information. 

Another phase that the author has very 
properly recognized is that of the national 
and local agencies and movements in the 
construction industry, and how each aids 
and abets the other in the development of 
proper practices in the industry as a whole 
and its relation to the public. 

This is a book that the layman as well as 
the student can very profitably read. 


CHANGE OF INTERESTS WITH AGE 


By Edward K. Strong, Jr. 


Stanford, California: Stanford Univ. Press, 1931, xix + 


235 pp., $4.00 


Reviewed by Grace E. Manson, Northwestern University 


There appears to be increasing interest 
in the scientific study of the psychological 
processes of mature adults, particularly the 
relationship between age, intellectual abil- 
ity, and attitudes. Undoubtedly the rise 
in technological unemployment, alarming 
even before the depression, has shown the 
need for information on such practical 
matters as whether middle-aged men expert 
in one type of work have the iaterest and 
ability necessary to acquire the new proc- 
esses required by another job. E. L. 
Thorndike in Adult Learning and Walter 
R. Miles in a monograph which will appear 
shortly entitled Psychological Abilities of 
Older Adults have given us valuable infor- 
mation concerning the flexibility of the 
intellectual processes of older persons. 

For the past seven or eight years E. K. 
Strong Jr. has been studying the interests of 
adult men. The present volume, but one 
of several reports on his comprehensive 
investigation, concerns the interests of 
men from 20 to 60 years of age with special 
emphasis upon the changes which take 
place in interests with advancing age. The 
particular group reported on is composed of 


2,340 men in eight occupations; engineers, 
lawyers, life insurance salesmen, ministers, 
physicians, school men, writers, and Y. M. 
C. A. secretaries. Most of the men are in 
the old and well established professions. 

It is impossible in the limited space avail- 
able to do other than mention the most 
pertinent conclusions. An appreciation of 
the careful manner in which the experi- 
mental work has been done and the frank 
attitude of the author in pointing to ques- 
tions raised but not answered can be gotten 
only from the book itself. 

Results are in harmony with Thorndike’s 
in respect to learning ability, namely, that 
individual differences in interest are greater 
than age differences. A few of the salient 
characteristics of the interests of older men 
in comparison with younger men are: 

1. “Older men are no more catholic in 
their interests than younger men; they 
have as many likes and dislikes as younger 
men but their likes and dislikes are not 
identical with those of younger men. 

2. Items suggesting physical skill and 
daring, as walking along the edge of a pre- 
cipice or being an aviator show the greatest 
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change. Older men do not like such activi- 
ties as do young men. 

3. The next greatest change is registered 
by items suggesting change or interference 
with established habits or customs. 

4. Linguistic activities of an oral or 
written nature decline in interest, but those 
involving reading increase with age. 

5. Older men are less interested than 
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younger men in persons associated with 
them whether in business or amusements. 

6. In general, the things liked most at 
twenty-five years of age are liked better 
and better with increasing age and the 
things liked least at twenty-five are liked 
less and less. The reverse, however, is 
the case fespecting occupations, school 
subjects and general activities.”’ 


ECONOMIC THEORY AND CORRECT OCCUPATIONAL 
DISTRIBUTION 


By Harold F. Clark. New York: Teachers College Bureau of Publications, 1931, 
181 pp., $1.75 


Reviewed by Jess T. Hopkins, Public Employment Center of Rochester 


Millions of people unemployed present 
undeniable evidence that the world has 
come upon troubled times. This bitter 
fact makes us all receptive to any plan 
which will tend toward the solution of 
occupational maladjustment. While Pro- 
fessor Clark does not exactly offer a plan 
in his monograph, Economic Theory and 
Correct Occupational Distribution, he has 
performed a real service by focusing our 
attention upon the inconsistencies of pres- 
ent occupational distribution. He also 
makes suggestions of steps which might be 
taken to bring order out of a critical chao- 
tic condition. 

Many theses are presented and discussed; 
but perhaps the most thought-provoking of 
all is the first, in which he says, ‘‘Occupa- 
tional distribution is correct when people of 
equal ability receive the same wages in all 
occupations.”’ Just how individual abilities 
are to be measured he considers a problem 
for the psychologist and not the economist. 
However, advances in the field of measure- 
ments may some day bring this attractive 
hypothesis within attainable limits. 

That there are at present many barriers 
to correct occupational distribution, all 
will agree. Three are discussed: 

1. The lack of full information about all 

occupations. 

2. “Freedom of opportunity’’ is lip serv- 

ice of a democracy rather than a 
fact. 


3. Group monopolies of various kinds 

affect an arbitrary selection. 

Even education is not as free as we boldly 
proclaim and, consequently, the cost of 
education constitutes a real barrier to 
correct occupational distribution. Those 
who believe that compensation is high in 
some occupations, because of the cost of 
training involved, may be surprised at Pro- 
fessor Clark’s suggestions that educated 
labor does not receive high wages because 
it is educated—but, because there is a 
scarcity of educated workers! 

Although labor is not a commodity, 
wages rise and fall in accordance with 
supply and demand just as do prices of 
wheat and cotton. We seem unable to get 
away from the fact that the numbers avail- 
able determine to a large degree the wage 
level. 

Professor Clark reviews some of the past 
concepts and shows how the fallacious 
reasoning of the eighteenth-century individ- 
ualism has been carried over into our 
twentieth-century industrialism. He 
pleads for more facts from studies of all 
occupations and their wage limits; for the 
removal of all barriers to correct occupa- 
tional distribution; for greater attention 
of educators, economists, psychologists and 
industrial leaders to this important subject. 

He suggests that since planning has been 
successful in many lines, planning which 
would bring into harmony the intelligent 
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and codperative efforts of all industries 
and all educational institutions would be 
efficacious. Such a result might give 
every man an equal opportunity to exercise 
his full talents and receive in return wages 
consistent with his ability. 

This would go a long way toward the 
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stabilization of business by means of equal- 
izing purchasing, the reduction of the busi- 
ness cycle, and the increasing of the total 
production of society. 

In less than two hundred pages, Profes- 
sor Clark has produced some very stimulat- 
ing reading. 


I FIND MY VOCATION 
By Harry Dexter Kitson. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1931, xvi + 216 pp., $1.40 


Reviewed by Donatp H. Moyer, Harvard University 


The teaching of courses on occupations 
and occupational selection has long tried 
the ingenuity of educators. Methodology 
has been uncertain; and textbooks, in turn, 
have suffered by virtue of this very uncer- 
tainty. In fact, the administration of 
occupational courses has thus far been 
fraught with the customary confusion of 
curriculum pioneering where emphasis so 
often falls heavily on course content to the 
detriment of teaching technique. Even a 
cursory review of the literature on occu- 
pations and vocational guidance bears 
ample witness to this tendency. Happily, 
the question of teaching methods in occu- 
pational courses has recently begun to 
crystallize into lucid proposals which rep- 
resent some unity of functional aim. 

One hopeful sign lies in the recommenda- 
tions made by the Committee on Vocational 
Guidance of the 1930 White House Confer- 
ence. In his Preface the author quotes 
from this report as follows: 

“Such classes [in occupations] should 
have less emphasis placed on the learning 
of facts than on teaching pupils methods 
of occupational analysis and self-analy- 
sis, in order that they may develop the 
confirmed habit of analyzing occupa- 
tional problems as they arise in their 
lives.”’ 

With these aims in view Dr. Kitson has, 
in his own words, made a job-analysis of 
the task of choosing a vocation. This anal- 
ysis he has embodied in a textbook for a 
high school course on Choosing a Vocation, 


which stresses the development of habits of 
thought and action toward occupational 
problems rather than mere factual knowl- 
edge. The book is not a source book of 
vocational information. 

In chronological and logical sequence 
the author proceeds from a purely functional 
non-classified list of about 1000 occupa- 
tions to show how these occupations should 
be explored, how the pupil should analyze 
himself in relation to them, how he should 
prepare for them, how he should obtain his 
first job, and finally how he should and can 
interest himself in his chosen work so that 
he may advance in it. Special emphasis 
has been placed on the use of biography as 
a tool, and a classified bibliography is sug- 
gested to this end. The author’s charac- 
teristic discussion of ‘‘vocational ladders’ 
is included, and in general the develop- 
ment of his subject closely parallels that 
in his recent book, How to Find the Right 
Vocation. ‘4 

In writing a vocational textbook for 
high school students Dr. Kitson has been 
singularly successful. Whether the book 
is suitable for students below the ninth 
grade will bear experiment; the reviewer 
questions its fitness for younger children. 
‘Questions and Exercises’ are chosen to 
make the subject a very personal matter; 
in fact, this shrewd appeal to the child’s 
ego desirably pervades the whole book. 
Teachers and pupils will find here both 
textbook and guide. Its use is heartily 
endorsed. 
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VOCATIONAL GEOGRAPHY 
Tue Wor.p at Work. By Wallace W. Atwood. Boston: Ginn, 1931, 344 pp., $1.60 


Reviewed by MituicentT Topp Bincuam, New York 


This is a text-book in geography, in- 
tended for pupils of the seventh grade. 

But, as Mr. Atwood says in the preface, 
“the world is studied from a new point of 
view.”’ Instead of the customary geo- 
graphical approach, beginning with the 
location of a given area and ending with a 
brief mention of the people who inhabit it, 
this novel geography gives man the center 
of the stage from the beginning. After a 
brief section about a world point of view, 
gained in this case from a consideration of 
climate, for if ever the earth needs to be 
thought of as a single unit it is when the 
circulation of the atmosphere is concerned, 
—we plunge at once into the occupations of 
mankind. 

It should be said at the outset that the 
book is written with a distinctly human 
bias. It surveys the earth only as the 
abode of man. No matter how richly en- 
dowed a region may be, with streams and 
forests, with soils, minerals, and whatnot, 
if these are not actually being used by man, 
if they merely lie dormant, they are not an 
effective part of his environment, and con- 
sequently form no part of the subject- 
matter of this volume. For its title is 
The World at Work. 

But how astonishing that a geographical 
text-book should have been sent for review 
to the Personnel Research Federation, an 
organization dedicated to the study of 
practical psychology! The fact merely 
shows how closely related after all are the 
sciences of geography and psychology, 
which would seem at first blush diametri- 
cally opposed. This book is fairly riddled 
with psychology, educational, social, in- 
dustrial. So it behooves the geographer 
who reviews it to try to look at it from the 
psychologist’s point of view. 

The general plan of the book, in which the 
reader is led from the simpler to the more 
complex occupations, is as follows: each 
section is devoted to a different kind of 
work, such as agriculture, fishing, mining, 
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manufacture, transportation, and within 
each section one is led from the more simple 
to the more complicated ways of doing the 
work in question. For instance: in the 
section, ‘“‘The Work of Modern Builders,”’ 
we go from mountain shelters, resembling 
the huts of primitive men, to skyscrapers. 
But in so doing, we learn about varieties 
of building materials and their sources,— 
the latter more remote as the building be- 
comes more complicated. Furthermore, 
not only the work of building itself increases 
in complexity as we read, but the work of 
the men who plan it, and of those who secure 
the materials to make it, as well as of those 
who bring it to completion. 

Though each type of work is described in 
connection with the places where it is 
going on, geographical ends are served in 
what appears at first to be a merely inci- 
dental way. On second thought, however, 
this is not true. For the places mentioned 
are so bound up and identified with informa- 
tion about the occupation itself, the osten- 
sible subject-matter of the chapter, that 
they become henceforth inseparable from 
it in the reader’s mind,—which is good 
educational psychology. But emphasis is 
always on the occupation, as it is carried 
on in different localities. In the chapter 
on pasture lands, and in the one on agri- 
cultural regions, the community of interests 
of persons following such pursuits, wherever 
they live, serves to make clear the solidarity 
of the pastoral and farming professions 
throughout the world. The reader is led 
to form generalizations in social psychology 
without being aware of it. 

In this study of the distribution of occu- 
pations, which may be called occupational 
geography, is there anything new to psychol- 
ogists? Let us see. We have heard that 
the proper study of mankind is man, either 
from the point of view of his adjustment 
to himself and to his kind, and therefore to 
his work, which is psychology, or from the 
point of view of his adjustment to his en- 
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vironment, and therefore to his work, which 
is geography. Both sciences would seem 
to have the same objective, namely, the 
understanding of man plus his relationships. 
How does the geographer proceed toward 
thisend? The first step is to find out about 
the environment. There is the land on 
which we live, its configuration, hills, val- 
leys, plains, and soil. Then there is the 
air we breathe, its temperature, humidity, 
and movements. There is vegetation, in 
a sense the measure of physical conditions, 
the environmental index value, so to speak. 
So far it is simple. It goes almost without 
saying that the shape of the land, and the 
climate, together with the vegetation re- 
sulting from the two foregoing, have much 
to do with determining the occupations of 
a people, especially of so-called backward 
peoples. 

But there are other factors to be reck- 
oned with in studying about man and his 
environment. Part of it he makes himself. 
As one geographer put it, man may even, 
in certain instances, earn the right to be 
considered a geological agent. Race, too, 
has a good deal to do with what we do, how 
we support ourselves within our environ- 
ment, which of many alternatives we choose. 
This is where modern industry comes in. 
Going a step further, different groups with- 
in the same environment, individuals even, 
may choose different occupations. So we 
come close to the study of man in relation 
to his choice of work, perilously close, I 
may say, to the concerns of vocational 
counselors, while remaining near enough 
to the natural environment to be geogra- 
phers still. 

Proper emphasis and amount of space 
(25 pages to be exact) is allotted to modern 
manufacturing, which, after all, bulks small 
in comparison to other kinds of work going 
on in the world today. Fifty per cent of 
human beings, for instance, are at present 
tilling the soil. In parenthesis, Mr. At- 
wood refers to the Industrial Revolution 
in the past tense (page 244). But it is still 
going on, and will continue to do so as long 
as invention continues, each new invention 
requiring a new set of adjustments. 

After manufacturing comes the distri- 
bution of peoples. Why do they live where 
they do? This is a geographical question. 
Why do they do what they do where they 
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live? This is partly a geographical, partly 
a social, partly a psychological question. 
The dilemma of over-population,—and a 
way out,—is hinted at. ‘‘As more people 
work on the farms and ranches or engage 
in fishing, and thus produce more food, 
more people can make a living in the manu- 
facturing industries. Each one of these 
groups needs the other two. As manu- 
facturing increases, more men must be 
engaged in mining. That cares for an- 
other group of workers. All these activities 
mean more buildings, more furniture, more 
clothing, and more electrical appliances. 
With increased populations, more and 
more professional people, such as doctors, 
lawyers, teachers, and preachers, are 
needed.”’ (Page 300.). This leads to a 
vision of the interdependence of all beings 
living upon earth, a vision so simply and 
incidentally presented that a child has 
absorbed it before he knows it. . . . Then 
we jump off suddenly into the empyrean, 
to study the earth in relation to the cosmos, 
and ‘gain an astronomical point of view 
which relegates the entire human race to 
an undifferentiated totality. This is the 
final chapter. 

Large ends are served by this book. In 
the section on forest lands, for instance, 
the facts are all tied in with the necessity 
for conservation, an idea which cannot be 
introduced too early in the mind of a child. 
Then, the cause of international under- 
standing is advanced. The book forms a 
background for an understanding which is 
world-wide, thus preparing the way for 
friendship. It is said that friendships 
formed in youth are the surest vehicles of 
international good-will. This book reaches 
the very young, at an age when prejudi- 
ces are being formed, fortunateiy also the 
time when an enlightened attitude of mind 
which consumes prejudices like dross is 
being built up. Psychology again. 

I have but two criticisms of any im- 
portance. We read in the preface, ‘‘Geog- 
raphy today is a study of the basic factors 
essential to the understanding of a civiliza- 
tion.’’ I would quarrel only with the word 
“the,” inasmuch as there are, after all, 
other factors, such as race, equally basic. 


‘But speaking externally, from the point 


of view of the surrounding environment, 
geographical factors certainly are at the 
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root of an understanding of civilizations. 
Secondly: the italics at the end of a para- 
graph which call attention to pictures ad- 
jacent, often refer to material contained in 
the middle of the paragraph, but not to that 
immediately preceding the reference, and 
in the reader’s mind. (See pages 174 and 
231, for example.) Too much praise, how- 
ever, cannot be given to the pictures them- 
selves. They come from the entire world, 
from all sorts of obscure sources, but are 
always illuminating to the text. 

In conclusion: while ostensibly geogra- 
phy, written by a geographer, here is also a 
good text-book in vocational guidance. 
The work of the entire world is system- 
atized, but with reference to its natural 
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setting,—a point of view which may be 
new to some psychologists. It is safe to 
say that the children who study this text 
will choose their future occupations and 
plan the training for their careers with a 
elearer insight than their predecessors had 
into the yarieties of work to be done and 
the range of occupational opportunities 
within which they may carve out their 
careers. For the child for whom it is in- 


tended, the book is an introduction to 
envisaging a world and so to the moulding 
of a point of view. If he could fully absorb 
its contents, with map studies, pictures to 
collect, and other special credit work, he 
would have an excellent groundwork for 
the future orientation of his career. 


PUBLIC SPEAKING FOR EXECUTIVES 


By Charles W. Mears. New York: Harper, 1931, xiv + 190 pp., $3.00 


Reviewed by AnTHUR W. Ritxy, Columbia University 


This is a book written by a business 
man for business men. The author has 
had a long and extensive interest in prob- 
lems of communication and has devoted 
much special attention to public speaking. 
Good speaking, according to this writer, 
is one of our major needs. He says: 

‘‘Speak your thought—or be content -not 
to advance. 

“Speak your thought—or you will hear 
another speak it as his own and earn the 
credit. 

“Speak your thought—or do the will of 
others.” 

Although this work may not be con- 
sidered primarily as a text-book, it does 
give many suggestions for the preparation 
and delivery of a speech. At the outset 
the author discusses the necessary qualities 
of a speaker’s personality and character 
and sets forth the absolute necessity of a 
genuine message carefully fitted to the 


audience. Problems of the audience are 
discussed in an entire chapter. Some 
very good suggestions are given concerning 
the development of a good speaking vocab- 
ulary. The author recognizes that in- 
terest is a quality most essential in present- 
day public speaking, and therefore devotes 
a chapter to discussing what is really in- 
teresting to an audience. Specific direc- 
tions are given for building the speech it- 
self. Those who desire exercises for the 
voice will find them in this volume. The 
comparative merits of read, memorized, 
and extemporaneous speeches are discussed. 

There is a chapter devoted generally 
to the subject of self-improvement and 
one on the conduct of a meeting and the 
duties of the chairman. 

This book makes easy and pleasant read- 
ing. Whether a man or woman is a beginner 
or an experienced public speaker, he will 
find many helpful and refreshing ideas. 


ONWARD INDUSTRY! 


By James D. Mooney and Alan C. Reiley. 


New York: Harper, 1931, xx + 564 pp., $6.00 


Reviewed by J. D. Hackett, New York City 


This book is launched with a flambuoyant 
title, ‘‘to expose the principles of organiza- 
tion.”” Organization, it tells us, ‘‘is the 


form of every human association for the 
attainment of a common purpose.’”’ There- 
fore, it would seem, a mob is an organization 
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because it is one form of association for a 
common purpose. But, codrdination is 
the first principle; it expresses the princi- 
ples of organization in toto; all others are 
contained in it. The foundation of co- 
ordination is authority which operates 
from the top throughout the entire struc- 
ture of the organized body; this is termed 
the ‘‘scalar process,’’ which has its own 
principle, process and effect; leadership, 
delegation, and functional definition. 

That portion of the book which deals 
with organization, as a subject, is written 
in a turgid and esoteric style, a characteris- 
tic example of which follows: 

“The third and effectuating principle of 
the entire scalar process is Functional 
Definition. This principle is not synony- 
mous with Functionalism, which is a sepa- 
rate principle of organization. Functional 
definition is antecedent to all actual func- 
tions because it is the form in organiza- 
tion which assigns all functions. It is 
the scalar form through which leadership 
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delegates to each subordinate his own 
specific task.’’ p. 43. 

The author of that portion of the book 
which deals with the principles and methods 
of organization invariably takes a hundred 
words to say what could have better been 
said inten. He uses a reiterative style and 
invents a vocabulary of his own that makes 
abstruse a subject which he should attempt 
to clarify. Sprinkled throughout the book 
are such words as ‘“‘fundament,’’ ‘‘proces- 
sive,’ ‘‘scalar,’’ ‘‘concreted,”’ ‘‘practical- 
ist,’’ and it seems almost impossible to 
abstract the grain of gold from the gangue. 
The half dozen principles which one of the 
authors attempts to ‘‘expose’’ (expound) 
are almost lost beyond recovery in an 
avalanche of words. On the other hand, 
that portion of the book which deals with 
the history of organization in the army, in 
government, in the church and in industry, 
is very well done, instructive and a pleasure 
to read. 


THE YOUNG MAN IN BUSINESS 
By Howard Lee Davis. New York: Wiley, 1931, 172 pp., $2.00 


Reviewed by CHannina R. Dootey, Standard Oil Company of New York 


Making progress in one’s work is one of 
the great desires of both young and old. 
Making progress in business depends to a 
large extent upon one’s ability to adjust 
himself to his surroundings—to the organ- 
ization of which he is a part, to the super- 
visor to whom he reports, and to the people 
who report to him, if any. The element of 
human relationship is becoming more and 
more of a factor in success, as the old ‘‘hard- 
boiled’”’ supervision passes and the more 
efficient, but at the same time more delicate, 
leadership through codperation takes its 
place. 

The Young Man in Business by H. L. 
Davis of the New York Telephone Com- 
pany, has to do primarily with the rela- 
tionships of business people. It begins by 
discussing the problem of selecting the 
right job through natural aptitude and 
self-analysis, and then gives most of its 
pages to the inner workings of business 
organization from the viewpoint of the 


man-to-man relationship. It enables the 
reader to understand the more subtle 
considerations which are always involved 
in determining which one of a number 
of men should be given greater respon- 
sibility. = 

Many a man is crushed by the promotion 
of someone else to the job he- thought he 
would get. A feeling of despair comes over 
him because he does not know the reason 
and no one seems disposed to tell him. He 
feels that if he knew what the jinx was, he 
could whip it; but he does not know what 
to whip. 

The author of this book has for years 
been involved in the consideration of just 
such problems. He has been responsible 
for the employment, training, and place- 
ment of large numbers of men, and has had 
unusual opportunity for, as well as real 
interest in, studying the factors which 
have made for their success or failure. 

He spends no time with generalities, but, 
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through concrete illustrations and explana- 
tions, shows the young man the conditions 
that must be faced in securing the right 
job, and making progress in it. The ad- 
vice is the kind that can be trusted. 

Not everyone will agree with all of the 
techniques suggested. For instance: Chap- 
ter 2 gives a list of questions designed to 
help a young man determine his special 
aptitudes and the vocation for which he is 
best equipped. This is one way in which a 
person may size himseif up and many may 
prefer other ways, yet a list of questions 
of this sort is of some value in that it starts 
a man to think of his own assets and short- 
comings. 

The language is simple, clear, and con- 
versational. Indeed, the criticism might 
be made that the wording is just a little 
too simple—there is a slight suggestion of 
using ‘“‘words of one syllable’ in order to 
make things clear to the young and inex- 
perienced. But the book is very readable 
and is interspersed with anecdotes of busi- 
ness incidents. It is addressed directly 
to the young man and displays a real under- 
standing of his misconceptions and a sym- 
pathy for him in his bewilderment. 

Moreover, it sets forth facts as to the 
difficulties which face the beginner in busi- 
ness, which are well known to every per- 
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sonnel man or woman, indeed to most 
people of experience. And the advice and 
information given are true, sound, and well 
worth heeding. 

Mr. Davis’s book does not deal so much 
with the general considerations relative 
to “getting on in business,” as with those 
determining relationships which make for 
real progress in cooperation with others. 
Men and women in any state of business 
achievement will find inspiration and en- 
couragement in this very personal approach 
to the complex personnel problems of mod- 
ern industry. 

Young men do not naturally turn to seri- 
ous books. They are not inclined to take 
themselves that seriously, which in itself 
is a great virtue. But The Young Man in 
Business is interestingly written. At 
no time do its serious statements offend or 
bore. It never preaches. The good humor 
of the author sparkles frequently. There 
is real charm and inspiration in this book, 
which comes from an implication that after 
all, the reader is free to do as he pleases, 
and still may be a good man if heeds not the 
advice. Incidentally, and yet clearly, one 
recognizes immediately that there is a rare 
condensation of real wisdom—almost a 
sure guide if the reader has the wit and 
character to use it. 


Briefer Mention 


UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFITS AND INSURANCE. 
New York: National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, Inc., 1931, 127 pp., $2.00. 
This book brings into much briefer and 

simpler compass than the several volumes 

published by the Industrial Relations 

Counselors, Inc., the whole subject of the 

current situation in unemployment insur- 

ance. From a factual point of view, a 

satisfactory coverage of the material is 

given for ready reference. Whether or not 
one agrees with all its conclusions about 
possibilities of public unemployment in- 
surance will depend in part upon the read- 
er’s social outlook. But the cautions 
which are issued against the dangers of any 
ill-conceived plan of unemployment in- 


surance on a public scale are sound and 
deserving of wide attention. 


Waaes anp WrattH. By Roy Dickinson. 
Princeton: Princeton Univ. Press, 1931, 
158 pp., $2.50. 

The sub-title of this book, This Business 
Roller-Coaster, indicates the general point 
of view of the author. Although business 
to him is a series of dizzy climbs upward 
followed by giddy swoops downward it is 
on a track going somewhere. Each cycle 
sees some progress made toward greater 
stabilization. The author describes some 
of the plans now afoot that give promise of 
making a real contribution. The work is 
more than simply a recital of these plans, 
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however. The author does not hesitate to 
give his views on their merits as well as 
on such matters as the dole, the obligations 
of management, banking policies, the use 
of credit, the need for maintaining wages, 
and the many panaceas suggested by politi- 
cians and others. No brief is held for any 
particular solution. Rather the book is 
an “attempt to add some controversial 
fuel to the fire.’ It is a timely and stim- 
ulating work. 


TEXTILE UNIONISM AND THE SoutH. By 
George Sinclair Mitchell. Chapel Hill: 
Univ. of North Carolina Press, 1931, 
92 pp., $1.00. 

This is a concise account of the efforts 
of organized labor, from the middle ’80’s 
to the present time, to get a foothold among 
the textile operatives of the South. After 
describing briefly the difficulties and dis- 
sentions arising among the textile unions 
of the North, the author follows the North- 
ern agents and emissaries to the southern 
mills, where new difficulties await them. 
The special factors retarding organization 
in the South have been: (1) the paternalis- 
tic character of the mill village, which looks 
to its patron for guidance in economic and 
social matters—a revival of the old-time 
plantation attitude; (2) the rural back- 
ground and ignorance of the workers; (3) 
over-supply of labor; (4) hostility of the 
southern middle class and civil authorities; 
(5) inadequacy of the organizers sent into 
this unique industrial region. 

This somewhat sympathetic account 
concludes that the future promises more 
than the past has yielded: that the mill ow- 
ners have become more tolerant; that the 
workers have learned much in their half 
century of industrial experience; that union 
organizers are more intelligently aware of 
their problem; that middle-class prejudice 
is diminished. 


CoNCENTRATION OF CONTROL IN AMERICAN 
Inpustry. By Harry W. Laidler. New 
York: Crowell, 1931, 501 pp., $3.75. 

In spite of the socialistic interpretation 
which Mr. Laidler has given to the facts pre- 
sented in Concentration of Control in Ameri- 
can Industry, this book is one of the most 
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interesting and instructive presentations 
of the past and present trend toward com- 
binations that has appeared in many 
years. 

The introductory chapter is primarily 
a brief history of big business. It is fol- 
lowed by chapters on specific industries, 
the larger units of which receive special 
mention. 

While the material is chiefly factual, the 
author does attempt to interpret the trend, 
to a limited extent, in his final chapter. 
He also reaches the conclusion that the 
concentration movement is a favorable 
factor in the development of Socialism. 
He thus insinuates, at least, that perhaps 
‘big business’’ is a necessary evil which is 
only a step in the evolution of that type 
of social and political organization which 
he has advocated for so many years. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING AND MANAGE- 
MENT. By Ralph M. Barnes. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1931, 366 pp., 
$3.50. 

This book offers little that is new either 
in the teaching or practice of industrial 
engineering and management. With the 
exception of different, and in some cases 
more up to date, illustrations and problems, 
the treatment is quite similar to a number 
of treatises that have been available on 
the subject for a number of years. 

Mr. Barnes approaches the subject from 
the point of view of the engineer. He 
places undue emphasis on mechanical 
equipment, wage payment systems, micro- 
motion and time study, and cost accounting 
at the expense of method study, human re- 
lations and philosophy of management. 


PRINCIPLES OF ORGANIZATION AS APPLIED 
to Business. By Henry P. Dutton. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1931, 315 pp., 
$3.00. 

Professor Dutton’s study is in the same 
field of interest as Webster Robinson’s 
Fundamentals of Business Organization, 
and Henry S. Dennison’s Organization En- 
gineering. The book represents a whole- 
some attempt to give ‘‘the implications, 
the applications, the possibilities, of the 
scientific approach in business and social 
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organization.”” It is a limitation upon 
the suggestive value of the book that the 
psychology employed is somewhat old- 
fashioned. Perhaps the most significant 
contribution of this volume is the cross sec- 
tion of subject matter which it finds must be 
related if any principles of organization are 
to be derived. As this is a field of thought 
in which American business and scholarship 
have been somewhat backward, it is perhaps 
not to be wondered at that the book’s 
distinctive contribution to the knowledge of 
new organization principles is not profound. 


Tae Socran WorksER In Cartp CARE AND 
Protection. By Margaretta William- 
son. New York: Harper, 1931, 485 pp., 
$2.75. , 

This is the third volume in a job analysis 
series of the American Association of Social 
Workers. The book represents a compre- 
hensive study of the actual duties of the 
following in four allied fields of service to 
dependent and neglected children. They 
are: 1. Positions in a children’s aid so- 
ciety:—receiving secretary, visitor, super- 
visor, associate or assistant to the Execu- 
tive, and the executive secretary. 2. 
Positions in a children’s institution: case 
worker, house mother, superintendent. 
3. Positions in a day nursery: superintend- 
ent. 4. Positions in a child protective 
society: reception clerk, agent (visitor), 
investigator of community conditions, 
supervisor, general secretary. The duties, 
requirements, training, compensation, and 
conditions of work are given for the specific 
positions listed above. The duties and 
activities of the “‘visitor,’’ for example, are 
given in detail from the time the first con- 
tact is made with the case until it is closed. 
Sample time studies of a day’s activities 
are given for some of the positions. The 
book is well written and should be extremely 
useful to people who might be contemplat- 
ing social work in order that they might get 
& cross section of the activities in this type 
of work which lie before them. 


Waar Is Boys’ Work. By Walter L. 
Stone. New York: Association Press, 
1931, 196 pp., $2.00. 
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This is a very good analysis of the scope, 
duties and activities of boys’ work. The 
material is well-organized with an outline 
preceding each chapter, and is documented 
with extensive pertinent quotations. The 
author discusses the three main processes 
in this field: group work, individual work, 
and the organization and supervision. He 
also deals with the training of leaders, 
professional status of the work, and the 
formulation of principles. This is one of 
the books which should be read by all those 
who contemplate going into boys’ work in 
the field of social engineering. ' 


Tap Romance or TrRANsPorT. By Ellison 
Hawks. New York: Crowell, 1931, 333 
pp., $3.00. 

A book of general information about the 
growth and development of transportation 
from travel on foot and early mechanical 
means of travel, to the latest conveyances 
on land, water, or in the air. The book is 
interestingly written and profusely illus- 
trated with pictures typical of their times. 

This volume would be very helpful to 
the vocational counselor or teacher of a 
class in occupations in secondary schools, 
to be used as correlative material in the 
unit on transportation, as it provides the 
historical background. 


Berrer Typewritine. By E. E. Gardner, 
New York: Prentice-Hall, 1931, 95 pp., 
$1.48. 

This is a text for beginning typists which 
offers certain departures from other books 
on typewriting. For example, all eight 
‘home keys’’ are introduced in the first 
section of the first lesson; the word “‘alfalfa’’ 
is introduced as a part of the drill exercise 
which follows immediately after Lesson 
One; the letters, R, U, E, I, G, and H are 
all introduced in Lesson Two, with no 
separation of the ‘‘up-reach’”’ and the 
‘‘side-reach’’ feature which are thus intro- 
duced; and in the words of the author, “A 
pupil should not be required during his 
keyboard practice to begin a new line of 
writing on any but a home key.” 

Much of the lesson material that is pre- 
sented is novel and well developed. 
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EpvucaTION FOR Business. By Leverett 
S. Lyon. Chicago: Univ. of Chicago 
Press, 1931 (3d ed.), xvi + 586 pp., 
$3.50. 

Developments in education for business 
during the past decade make this revised 
edition very much in order. This edition 
attempts, as did the original one, ‘‘to pro- 
vide an ‘overview’ of the ideas and institu- 
tions concerned with education for business, 
and to furnish an approach to curriculum- 
making in any of those institutions.’”’ The 
book is divided into four parts: (1) A 
Statement of the Case; (2) The Objectives 
of Education for Business; (3) Modern 
Complementary Agencies of Education 
for Business; (4) Possible Improvement of 
the High-School Business Course and Co- 
ordination of Agencies. A sound philoso- 
phy of education underlies this work. 


A Hanpsooxk or Cxinp PsycHoLoey. 
Edited by Carl Murchison. Worcester: 
Clark Univ. Press, 1931, 711 pp., $6.00. 
The entire field of child psychology is 

treated in a single volume by an imposing 

group of experts and specialists in various 
parts of that field. It is written for those 
already acquainted with psychology. 

Of the twenty-two chapters by an equal 
number of authorities, no more than a few 
can be mentioned here: The Methods of 
Child Psychology, by John E. Anderson; 
The Developmental Psychology of Twins, 
by Arnold Gesell; Learning in Children, by 
Joseph Peterson; Children’s Philosophies, 
by Jean Piggett; The Social Behavior of the 
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Child, by Charlotte Biihler; The Gifted 
Child, by Lewis Terman. 

Each contribution is followed by a com- 
prehensive bibliography. 


SrupENt DEVELOPMENT. By J. E. Wal- 
ters. New York: Pitman, 1931, 195 pp., 
$1.75. 

This book is a student manual written 
around its sub-title, ‘How to Make the 
Most of College Life.’’ Its content is re- 
vealed by typical chapter headings: Suc- 
cess is Attained by Complete Personal 
Development; Personality Can Be De- 
veloped by Constant Effort; Character Is 
Built by the Improvement of Moral Habits; 
Making Good Involves Becoming Essential 
to Employer. 


GETTING A JOB AND GETTING AHEAD. By 
Albert Fancher. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1931, 166 pp., $2.00. 

The author in an intimate way gives 
practical and common sense advice to young 
men on how to get ahead in the business 
world. Suggestions are given concerning 
such specific matters as getting the first 
job, answering advertisements, being in- 
terviewed, making friends in business, 
“office politics,” and preparing for ad- 
vancement. 

The book is intended not only for the 
young man about to enter business, but 
for the man of any age who is forced to 
change his occupation,—for victims of in- 
dustrial depression, and thus is particularly 
timely. 


New Books 


LABOR RELATIONS 


THe Lasor PROBLEM IN THE UNITED 
Srates. ByE.E.Cummins. New York: 
Van Nostrand, 1931, 870 pp., $3.50. 

UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFITS AND INSURANCE. 
New York: National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, 1931, $2.00. 


MANAGEMENT AND ADMINISTRATION 


APPLIED PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION. By 
J. E. Walters. New York: Wiley, 1931, 
338 pp., $3.00. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF MANAGEMENT LITER- 


ATURE. Compiled by Rose Monica 
Berg. New York: American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, 1931, 142 pp., 
$2.00. 

InpDusTRIAL Hyareng. By Carey P. Mc- 
Cord. New York: Harper, 1931, 346 
pp., $5.00. 

MEN Work rn@: A Story or THE GOODYEAR 
TrrE AND Ruspper Company. By Nor- 
man Beasley. New York: Harper, 1931, 
315 pp., $3.00. 
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GUIDANCE 


THE INTERESTS OF YOUNG MEN: THE Di1s- 
COVERY AND MEANING OF INTERESTS IN 
PROGRAM Seneal By David E. Son- 
quist. New York: Association Press, 
1931, 187 pp., $2.50. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


CuinicaL PsycHoLogy: Stupirzs 1n Honor 
or LigHTtNER WiTmER. Edited by Rob- 
ert A. Brotemarkle. Philadelphia: Univ. 
of Pennsylvania Press, 1931, 430 pp., 
$3.50. 

FUNDAMENTALS OF SocraL PsycHOLoGy. 
By E. 8S. Bogardus. Second edition. 
New York: Century, 1931, 456 pp., $3.50. 

PsycHoLoay aT Work. Edited by Paul 
S. Achilles. New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1932, 273 pp., $2.50. 

Tuer ScrENcE oF DIscOVERY AND INVENTION. 
By Walling Corwin and May Johnson 
Corwin. San Francisco: Harr Wagner, 
1931, $1.80. 

THE WHOLESOME PErRsona.ity: A ContRI- 
BUTION TO MENTAL HyaiEnE. By Wil- 
liam Henry Burnham. New York: Ap- 
pleton, 1932, 728 pp., $3.50. 


SOCIOLOGY 


Contemporary Sociotoey. By E. S. Bo- 
gardus. Los Angeles: Univ. of South- 
ern California Press, 1931, 483 pp., $3.50. 

Cost or Livine In THE UNITED SrarTEs, 
1914-1930. New York: National Indus- 
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trial Conference Board, 1931, 180 pp., 
$3.00. 

Tracic America. By Theodore Dreiser. 
New York: Liveright, 1931, 435 pp., 
$2.00. 


ECONOMICS 


- 


Course AND PHasEs OF THE WorLD Eco- 
nomic Depression. Report presented 
to the Assembly of the League of Na- 
tions; revised edition. Boston: World 
Peace Foundation, 1931, 355 pp., $3.00. 

Courss or Factory EMpLoyMENT IN NEw 
York State FROM 1921 to 1930. Albany: 
State Department of Labor, special bul- 
letin No. 171, 1931, 177 pp. 

Economic STABILIZATION IN AN UNBAL- 
ANCED Worip. By Alvin H. Hansen. 
New York: Harcourt, 1932, 393 pp., 
$3.00. 

Lasor AND OTHER Economic Essays. By 
Henry Rogers Seager; edited by Charles 
A Gulick, Jr.,; introd. by Wesley C. 
Mitchell. New York: Harper, 1931, 453 
pp., $3.50. 

New Roaps To Prospserity. By Paul 
Myer Mazur. New York: Viking, 208 
pp., $2.00. 

TreacHER DEMAND AND Svuppiy. Wash- 
ington: National Education Association, 
1931, 98 pp., $.25. 

Tue TRAINED WOMAN AND THE EcONOMIC.- 
Crisis. New York: American Woman’s 
Association, 1931, $1.00. 
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PREPARED BY Linpa H. Mortey, Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc. 


EXCHANGES 


De Vyrver, Franx T. City agency—a link 
in the employment chain. American 
Federationist, Dec., 1931, vol. 38, p. 1476- 
1483. 

A system of efficient city employment 
exchanges, with well equipped offices and 
efficient workers, should be established as 
the first step in a system of agencies which 
would eventually be national in scope. 


HOURS OF LABOR 


Hours laws for women in New York state 


compared with those of other states. 
Industrial Bulletin (New York), Nov., 
1931, vol. 11, p. 39, 58. 

‘*In comparison with the hours laws for 

women in other states those of New York 
approximate the best standards set up re- 
garding the length of the working day and 
week, and the enforcement of these laws. 
New York state has failed however to ex- 
tend her hour laws to include protection 
for clerical, hotel, and beauty parlor work- 
ers.” Ten states, including New York, 
limit working day to 8 hours and with 
exception of Colorado the working week 
to 48 hours. 
Ke.ioea, W. K. (President, Chairman of 
the Board, Kellogg Co.). Six-hour day— 
@ year’s operation; an interview. Indus- 
trial Relations, Nov., 1931, vol. 2, p. 373- 
375. 

Reviews the successful shorter day plan 
which has proved of great benefit to em- 
ployees. After 18 hours of leisure the 
workers return refreshed, weli able to 
work their 6 hour shift. All meal periods 
have been eliminated and the cafeteria 
“scrapped.”’ Outlines also the bonus, 
pension, co-operating aid society, insur- 
ance, and recreation policies of the 
company. 
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INCENTIVES 


Hosrorp, W. F. (Vice-President, Western 


Electric Co.). Wage incentive applica- 
tions in the Western Electric Company. 
National Association of Cost Accountants 
Bulletin, July 1, 1931, vol. 12, p. 1759-1774. 
(Abstract in Social Science Abstracts, 
Dec., 1931, vol. 6, p. 1736.) 

Outlines principles of these plans, the 
basis of which is laid in a labor classifi- 
cation scheme, grading all types of work 
and deciding by means of job analysis 
records into which group each of the 
hundreds of operations falls. The forms 
of incentive compensation are operated 
on the principle that the remuneration is 
directly proportional to group or individ- 
ual output. New employees are hired 
at the minimum of the labor grades in 
which they are employed. 


JOB ANALYSIS 


Totus, H. H. What is skill worth? Fac- 


tory and Industrial Management, Nov., 
1931, vol. 82, p. 623-625. 

Shows how a job classification survey 
was made by the American Rolling Mills 
Company. At the same time a cost of 
living survey conducted in thé four local- 
ities in which the company plants are 
situated showed little difference in the 
cost of major items. 


LABOR LEGISLATION 


Labor legislation of 1931. American Labor 


Legislation Review, Dec., 1931, vol. 21, p. 
410-472. 

Summarizes labor laws enacted by 71st 
Congress, 3rd session, and laws enacted 
by 44 states, 2 territories, and 2 insular 
possessions which held regular and special 
sessions. The following classification is 
used: individual and collective bargain- 
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ing, minimum wage, hours, employment, 
safety and health, social insurance and 
administration; and the abstracts are 
arranged by state under each subject. 
Part II lists the laws by states, with 
chapter and page references to session 
law, using the same classification as in 
Part I under each state. 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 


Hau, E.K. (Special Lecturer, Amos Tuck 
School of Administration and Finance, 
Dartmouth College). Plea for the man 
in the ranks. Personnel, Nov., 1931, 
vol. 9, p. 35-57. 

Solution of the biggest single problem 

in industry could be worked out if every 
man and woman in each industry would 
be given some real place and some real 
part in that industry. The four “guide- 
posts’”’ which have been used with success 
in some companies are: contact, confer- 
ence, confidence, and co-operation. These 
help the workers to know each other 
and their employers and to share the 
responsibility of management. 
Tgap, Orpway (Editor of Business Books, 
Harper and Brothers; Lecturer in Person- 
nel Administration, Columbia University). 
Human nature and management. En- 
gineering Extension News, Dec., 1931, vol. 
12, p. 4. 

Considers five points which have been 
of value through the development of 
personnel work in the last few years. 
Suggests that (1) we be sure that the ex- 
perience of our workers brings out their 
cooperative, spirit and good morale; (2) 
we bring out men’s best motives and im- 
pulses; (3) we must be sure they under- 
stand their specific responsibilities and 
duties; (4) we must be sure that we, as 
executives, are at work in healthy, happy 
frames of mind and body; and (5) we must 
develop in our executive associates a 
loyalty wider than one merely to them- 
selves. 


OCCUPATIONS 


Retail Credit Company. Tanning. I[n- 
dustry Report, Dec., 1931, vol. 6, p. 145- 
161. 

All jobs in the industry are classified 
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according to department, and for each 
job the duties of the worker are outlined, 
as well as the chief hazards to which the 
worker is exposed. The health hazards 
of the industry as a whole are described 
by Dr. C. P. McCord. Although the 
descriptions of the jobs are brief, enough 
information is given throughout the ar- 
ticle to make it valuable for placement 
workers, or those interested in vocational 
guidance work. 


Retail Credit Company. Electric light 


and power industry. Industry Report, 
‘Jan., 1932, vol. 7, p. 1-10. 

All jobs are described, from that of the 
ash handler to the plant superintendent, 
and the hazards associated with each are 
listed. ‘Conditions in individual plants” 
gives one an idea of the number of workers 
needed for the different jobs, the per- 
sonnel activities in the selected plants, 
and range of wages paid. 


SAFETY 


Cuina, C. 8. (Director of Industrial and 


Public Relations, United States Rub- 
ber Co.). Have you an understanding of — 
management? The best safety man in 
the world is helpless unless he is able to 
gain the interest and support of his 
management and have the management’s 
attitude reflected all the way down. 
National Safety News, Jan., 1932, vol. 25, 
p. 36, 38, 78. 

Active and complete co-operation of 
the employees, who take pride in a well 
managed plant, and a safety man who 
can furnish accurate statistics and con- 
duct his department in a businesslike 
way, are essential in an organization 
which endeavors to overcome industrial 
accidents. 


Howarp, R. R. (National Safety Council). 


Trends in state safety regulations. Fac- 
tory and Industrial Management, Dec., 
1931, vol. 82, p. 794-796. 

Many examples are given to show that 
a new interest is developing in the pre- 
vention of industrial accidents. The 
safety programs developed by Wisconsin, 
Ohio, and Pennsylvania show decided 
progressive tendencies. A chart tabula- 
tion of state workmen’s compensation 
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laws, compiled by Herbert Braasch, is 
included. 


SALARIES 


GoupsmitTH, Dorotuy B. Salary adminis- 
tration. Proceedings of the National Office 
Management Association, June, 1931, p. 
65-75. (Abstract in Management Review, 
Dec., 1931, vol. 20, p. 368.) 

Considers in some detail the processes 
involved in installing salary administra- 
tionscheme. These include job analyses, 
job classification, and the making of 
specific rates for each grade of the classi- 
fication, in order to set salary schedules. 


STABILIZATION OF EMPLOYMENT 


Bercen, H. B. (Director of Industrial 
Relations, Procter and Gamble Co.). 
Newer methods of employment stabiliza- 
tion. Personnel, Nov., 1931, vol. 9, p. 
57-61. 

The four principles which govern the 

policies of the Proctor and Gamble Com- 
pany in guaranteeing steady work at 
regular pay for 48 weeks each year are: 
(1) sound plan of organization; (2) sys- 
tem of budgetary control and long-time 
planning; (3) research program; (4) per- 
sonnel point of view. 
GitpretH, L. M. What does security 
mean? A statement of the problem of 
security of employment. Trained Men, 
Winter, 1931, vol. 11, p. 99-101, 114. 

Believes sense of security can be de- 

veloped by maintaining right attitudes, 
and instead of withdrawing from a life 
of responsibilities, to try to understand 
the problems and participate in the 
efforts at solution and to adapt oneself to 
changes. Her own belief is that the em- 
ployment problem must consider not 
only the type of work, hours and pay, 
but also the type of leisure and the other 
things which enter into a twenty-four- 
hour day. 
Makepeace, Roger 8. (Scovill Manufac- 
turing Co.). Stabilizing factory em- 
ployment. Harvard Business Review, 
Jan., 1932, vol. 10, p. 241-256. 

In order to develop a stabilization plan 
in an individual company it is suggested 
that a comparison be made between the 
situation in that company with other 
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users of stabilization plans, to formulate 
definite policies in regard to manufacture, 
to stock, transfer of labor, special adver- 
tising, etc., and combine these results 
into a specific plan adapted to the par- 
ticular circumstances of this company. 


TRAINING 


Kinessury, Forrest A. Psychologist’s 


view of the selection-training problem. 
Proceedings of the National Office Manage- 
ment Association, June, 1931, p. 40-46. 
(Abstract in Management Review, Dec., 
1931, vol. 20, p. 368.) 

Problem of office manager is to measure 
successfully individual differences in 
relation to the requirements of the job, 
to recognize the conditions, internal and 
external, which have an influence on the 
employee, and to teach all workers, old 
and new, the duties which they are ex- 
pected to perform. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Ecker, Freprerick H. (President, Metro- 


politan Life Insurance Co.). Is unem- 
ployment insurable? Proceedings of the 
Academy of Political Science, Jan., 1932, 
vol. 14, p. 482-492. 

Believes ‘‘unemployment as a whole 
does not meet all the fundamental re- 
quirements of an insurable risk, though 
there are certain types of unemployment 
to which insurance may possibly be adapt- 
ed.’”’” Commends methods used by Ro- 
chester firms and the General. Electric 
Company which combine unemployment 
reserves and relief. Suggests that stabil- 
ization of working conditions should 
precede inauguration of unemployment 
insurance. 


Stewart, Bryce M. (Director of Research, 


Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc.). 
Some phases of European unemployment 
insurance experience. Proceedings of the 
Academy of Political Science, Jan., 1932, 
vol. 14, p. 493-514. 

Ninety per cent of the insured are under 
compulsory systems; the occupational 
coverage includes practically entire wage 
earning population; and practically all 
present governmental systems are non- 
industrial. All countries but Russia 
require employees to contribute; most 
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of the recent schemes graduate benefits ac- 
cording to wages and a definite percentage 
of earnings’ benefit. 

Gray, C. W. (United States Consulate, 
Berlin, Germany). Recent changes in 
the unemployment-insurance system of 
Germany. Monthly Labor Review, Dec., 
1931, vol. 33, p. 1331-1336. 

Some of the changes are: extended un- 
employment benefits will be paid in form 
of loans; the establishment of the auto- 
nomy of Federal Bureau for Employment 
and Unemployment Insurance; seasonal 
workers will be entitled to both regular 
and extended benefits, but only at the 
rates paid to those receiving extended 
relief; the age rate has been raised from 
16 to 21 years; reduction of the benefit 
rates from 6 to 14 per cent; increased 
waiting period; and lowering standards 
of “suitability” of work. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE—BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Merriam, R. 8. (Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration, Harvard Uni- 
versity). Unemployment; its literature 
and its problems. Quarterly Journal of 
Economics, Nov., 1931, vol. 46, p. 158-186. 

Considers list of books, all dealing dir- 
ectly and primarily with unemployment 
palliatives and relief. Mr. Meriam in- 
cludes both American and foreign ex- 
perience. In the second part he selects 
a few topics for critical discussion. 


UNITED STATES—ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


Hard times in the United States. Current 


History, Oct.; 1931, vol. 35, p. 11-24. 

Series of three articles on past and pres- 
ent economic conditions. ‘‘Business de- 
pressions since the civil war,’’ by W. J. 
Eteman, describes the four depression 
periods since 1873. ‘Objections to wage 
cutting,’’ by Leo Wolman, and “Effect of 
high wages,’’ by T. J. Wertenbaker, give 
modern theories on wage scales, purchas- 
ing power, “real wages,’’ etc. 


Rorty, Matcoum C. 


WAGES 


Frain, H. LaRvuz (University of Pennsyl- 


vania). Wage levels between firms. Am- 
erican Economic Review, Dec., 1931, vol. 
21, p. 620-635. 

“Examination of data discloses that 
while wage ievels are not uniform as 
between firms, there is definite indication 
of acentral tendency. Variation does not 
exceed that which might be attributed 
to variations in the nature of the work. 
There was also a pronounced tendency for 
firms to hold approximately to the same 
rank in one year as in another.”’ 
(Consulting Eco- 
nomist). Necessity for wage reductions 
in the present crisis. Proceedings of the 
Academy of Political Science, Jan., 1932, 
vol. 14, p. 551-560. 

Sees no necessity for reduction in real 
wages but agrees with advocated princi- 
ples of wage adjustments in times of 
drastic decline in commodity price levels. 
Since the present decline in living ap- 
proximates 15 per cent, it seems that a 
decrease of 10 per cent in nominal wages 
would seem justifiable. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


Doax, W. N. (Secretary of Labor). At- 


titude of the railroad brotherhoods to- 
wards workmen’s compensation. Monthly 
Labor Review, Nov., 1931, vol. 33, p. 
1093-1097. 

Mr. Doak summarizes the objections 
to the proposed Federal Workmen’s 
Compensation law, which was presented 
first in 1913. If the law were enacted, it 
would probably set aside the provisions 
of the employers’ liability law, which has 
had the effect of forcing rail carriers to 
settle thousands of personal injury claims 
out of court and on a liberal basis. In 
addition, the proposed compensation laws 
require certain technical procedure, which 
would doubtless make more complex the 
steps necessary to recover damages. 
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